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SEDUCER CONVICTED, e. a 


"HEN a writer appeals to the public upon any intereſting 
queſtion, more eſpecially upon one, that concerns an 
individual, injured by a ſpecies of villainy, fertile in every miſ- 
chief to the fair , when the evidence of indubitable facts 
detet mines his opinion, and emboldens him to take a decided part 
in the diſcuſſion; it becomes natural to inquire, what could have 
prompted him to engage in an undertaking, which muſt, of 
courſe, expoſe him to the indignation of the party criminated, 
and incur, perhaps, not a little inconvenience, ariſing from the 
exiſtence of laws, * that are inimical to the liberty of the preſs, 


and, by too rigid an interpretation of them, may be rendered 
grotily mien with the privileges of a Britiſh ſubjeRt In a 


8 As the "2 reſpecting libels are in the preſem day interpreted and applied, an author 
is liable to a proſecution, for any appeal to the public reſpecting an individual, although he 
ſhould ſtate facts of the moſt indiſputable and authentic nature, and thoſe facts ſhould repre- 

| ſent an injury done to the author himſelf, or his friend, who ſhould take this method of 
%. I — vindicating himſelf, becauſe, the peculiarity of the caſe would render it not cognizable by law. 
| « And it matters not” (ſee Burn's Juſtice) * whether the” publication it ſeems © be TRUE, 
: « or whether the party againſt whom it is made, be of GOOD or Bad fame,” or whether his 
Fi: 4 whole name, or only. a final or initial letter of it he inſerted... What is. very extraordinary, 
== though the contents of the pamphlet be Tz uz, and the very. T&UTH it contains, does nor! 
44 exempt it from the charge of being a libel, yet in the form of. indictment, that libel is called 
by « a FAEsE; ſeditious, and feandalous” publication. It is ſome conſolation, however, to the 
advocates of truth, that the final determination of ſuch caſes, . reſts with a Britiſh Jury; 
72 | that the opinion of a thouſand Judges cannot ſuperſede their verdict ; and that upon ſeveral 
-» occaſions they have aſſerted the privilege which the laws of this country give them, to the. 
& triumph of truth and innocence, and the confuſion of vice and villainy. . 
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debate of this nature, it is very poſſible for an author, actuated 
by reſentment, and looking upon himſelf remotely injured in the 
indiguity offered to a relation, or a friend, to take up the pen as 
an inſtrument of revenge. Or, as the world abounds with thou— 
ſands of mercenary writers, with whom the mere hope of a reward 
operates as a ſuſſicient incentive to undertake the elucidation of a 
dubious cauſe, or the defence of a bad one, it is equally poſſible, 
that ſome might be bribed to make the intereſts of virtue itſelf a 
tool for an avaritious diſpoſition, or to varniſh vice with ſuch 
coloring, as in the end, only expoſes the mercenary hand that 
laid it on, and magnifies the guilt it was Ie to-cover. 


To obviate conjectures, and preclude che poſſibility of f picion, 
that either the hope of recompence, or the thirſt.of reven 


e hath 
in the leaſt influenced my mind to write, or biaſſed my Johns 
in writing; I cannot help informing thoſe who want ſuch infor- 
mation, that when the Author of SEpuc' TION, &c. a Poem' 
took up his pen, to paint in numbers, and ſtate in proſe, the out- 
lines of a ſcene complicated with flagrant treachery and uncom- 
mon cruelty, that author then ſtood, and ſtill ſtands, totally un- 
connected with all the parties, or any of their reſpective friends. 


The injury was not done to a relative of his, nor had he ever the 


leaſt reaſon whatever to conſider the Injurer as his perſonal foe ; 
and where no injury, eyen of an indire& nature, was offered, no 
revenge could operate, As for the young Lady who is the un- 
fortunate ſubject of this and a former publication, the author 
was never in her company, nor has he ever ſo much as once 
ſeen Mr. De Veil, her guardian, He knows nothing of their 
family, or connections; nor is there the ſmalleſt probability that 
he ever ſhall, So that where there was no cauſe for partiality, 
none could exiſt ; unleſs any are wiſe enough to ſuppoſe, that a 
man may be partial, though attached to no party. As to the 
ſordid motives, by which hey are governed, who write for ap- 
plauſe, or ſeribble for lucre, the author's profeſſion. and circum- 


ſtances 


s 
ſtances in life, place him above a temptation to the one; and, 
what was publiſhed in an anonymous form, could indicate no 
diſpoſition to the other. The public are welcome to fix it upon 
any author of their fancy, if they will but give the real one 
credit for the rectitude of his motives. What they are, I ſhall 
now freely declare. Sal a . 


As I believe SDC To to be a crime of high aggravation 
in every inſtance, whether the party ſeduced be of noble, or ig- 
noble extraction; whether: ſhe! be a young lady of family and 
fortune, or the daughter of ſome” poor cottager, whoſe very po- 
verty and dependence expoſe him to the inſults of his ſupenors 
in fortune, and make his children often a convenicnt prey to ſore 
opulent debauehee;; as from this baneful ſource ſpring all the 
miſeries of proſtitution, and all the horrors of infanticide and ſelfs 
murder, by which multitudes of unfortunate: females are thrown 
upon the public, as the moſt alarming nuiſance, and numbers of 
mfants are put to death, as the horrid expedient to hide the ſhame 
of their mothers; as many unhappy creatures, deluded into. fin 
by. ſpecious promiſes, and afterwards flighted and deſerted by 
their treacherous ſeducers, often take refuge from overwhelming 
forrow and conſcious guilt, in an ac of deſperation, that gives 
them and the embryo in their womb one common grave; as the 
loſs of reputation, even in a ſingle inſtance, is attended with 
many cutting inconveniencies, to whole families, where the in- 
delible blot that has ſtained the character of a beloved child affords 
a melancholy ſubject of ſecret grief to an affectionate parent, 
whoſe grey hairs are at laſt brought down to the grave with a 
ſpecies. of ſorrow, that, of all others, conſtitutes the heavieſt 
burden of declining age, and the bittereſt ingredient in the cup 
of domeſtic affliction; and, as a favorable opportunity preſented 
itſelf of attacking this many-headed hydra, SezpucTIon,, in a 
character that has been juſtly held up as an object of public de- 
teſtation, and that ſhould have been devoted as a victim to public 


juſtice: 


—— . 
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Juſtice 3. I could not reſiſt the call of humanity and compaſſion, 
to throw my poetic mite into the ſcale, with thoſe who withed 


to vindicate injured innocence, and to perpetuate the remem- 


brance of a fact of the moſt flagitious and diſhonorable nature. 
In doing this, I. conſulted the initereſts of religion, and the 
naar of ſociety ; hoping that although the remonſtrandes of 
truth, the biting ſtrokes of ſatire's rod, and all the offers of divine 

mercy, might be[loſt upon ſuch aunan as CoLoxEL. Winwoon, 

yet others would take the alarm, and ſome of his fellows: in 
iniquity be prevented from doing that through a dread of chaſ- 
tiſement, from which they would not be reſtrained by the love 
of virtue. However, it is not the man, ſo much as his vices, F 
attack. While Jconſider zrnrm as an object of the dee peſt ab- 
horrence, I feel my mind actuated, not. with — but 
with concern towards HIN. And if this remonſtrance, added to 
the numerous teſtimonies that have been already publiſhed, againſt 
the wickedneſs of his cauſe, and the fallacy of his defence, ſhould: 
at laſt produce remorſe, and extort confeſſion, one delirable end 
will be anſwered by this publication. But ſhould the author be 
diſappointed in this ſincere and ardent with of his heart, he ſhall 
eſteem it a ſufficient recompence for any little trouble he may 
have taken on the ſubject, can he but ſucceed ſo far as to excite: 
in the breaſts of the public, an increaſing degree of virtuous in- 

dignation againſt a ſpecies | of character in which treachery, cru- 
elty, and diſhonor, meet in the, "OE abſtract; 401 mean, that. of 
a S te | | | 


To furniſh the reader with a connected view of the ſubject 
under conſideration, it ſeems neceflary to give him a preliminary 
ſtatement of ſome facts, which happened in the interval between 
the appearance of a certain poetical· vindication of injured inno- 
cence, and the publication of C L W———'s pamphlet, ab- 
ſurdly, but juſtly intitled, CALUMñN V.“ —-As the C 12 


W e e to have reſiſted all private · expoſtulations with. a- moſt 
aſtoniſh· 


(3) 
aſtoniſhing obduracy, one of the poetical authors, alluded to 
above, wiſhed to penetrate that coat of mail, which had hither- 


to rendered him invulnerable by every attack. In this he hap- 


pened to be ſucceſsful. The blow was well aimed, and had its 
effect. Truth, ſupported by an appeal to facts, ſtrengthened by 
argument, and armed with a little pointed ſatire, was a kind of 
weapon that the Skpuckx did not expect to iſſue from the preſs 
on ſuch a ſubject. Under all the ſecret challenges of his own 
conſcience, and the ſevere, but juſt remonſtrances of the young 
Lady's guardian, as well as the many facts that loudly ſpoke his 
guilt, from the very firſt opportunity that offered of fully inveſ- 
tigating this ſcene of dark com crivance, he appeared inſenſible; 
and aflumed an air of innocence, which, on his countenance, 
was nothing but a ſpecious veil that he had often been accuſtomed 
to wear, as a pretext for lurking deceit. But when an honeſt 
appeal to the public attempted to tear the maſk from the face of 

guilt and diſſimulation; dreading the developement of the hideous 
deformity which it covered, the SEDUCER was rouſed from his 
affected tranquillity, and determined to do, what has only tended 
eventually to expoſe his folly, and augment his guilt. To make 
him FEEL, and to engage the public in a cloſe examination of his 


| iniquitous proceedings, which, I was ſure, would terminate in a 


diſcovery of his guilt, were two points principally in contempla- 
tion, by an open addreſs to the author of the villainy. Whe- 


ther, on theſe two particulars, I have been ſucceſsful or r not, the 


reader is to judge, 


As ſoon as the poem intitled SD” io was publiſhed, 
C L W———, thought proper to ſtick up in one of the 
coftee-rooms, a bullying note, requiring the author of that 
poem to. © ſtand. and reveal himſelf to the C=-—-L,” and in- 
forming the public, that he intended going immediately to 
London “ to receive certain papers in the hands of his attorney” 
there, which were to conſtitute his materials for furniſhing an 

C anſwer. 
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anſwor. e It was not from any puſillanimity of temper, or the 
leaſt apprehenſions of my having engaged in an unjuſt or invidi- 
dus wN that 1 declined paying any ſort of attention to che 


| e o r ». 
1 3 Wixwoop propoſes to ſet out on Friday next far London, to receive cer- 
tain papers, now in the hands of his attorney, in order to prepare an anſwer to the 


narrative prefixed to a poem lately pe e will not be abſent longer than a 
fortnight, or three weeks at moſt. 


„ Mean while, Coroner, Wix woon publicly calls on the author of $zDUcTION, a 


Poem, to ſtand and reveal himſelf to the Colonel, either before his departure tor London, 
x dy r immediately after his return. If the author will declare himſelf, and give CoLoNEL 


INwoop that ſatisfaction that a gentleman, aſperfed in ſuch a manner, cannot but 
require; CoLaxeL Wixwoop promiſes upon bis honor, that he will not ſeek redreſs 
againſt him by law : but if 4 continues to lurk in obſcurity, every candid and liberal 
perſon, it is hoped, will conſider the anonymous Fenn, as the production of a ma- 
Jicious and cowardly ſlanderer. 


+4 Shrewſbury, 12th Nov.“ 


A few hours after the above made its appearance in the Coffee-Room, at the Lion, 
the following was received by Mr. Lawrence, thro' the Poſt-Office, with directions to 
have it ſtuck up cloſe to the Colonel's note. 


=: e P Y.) 

« The writer of this, cannot help expreſling his aſtoniſhment, that — Wixwoop 
ſhould meditate a journey to London, to RECEIVE certain papers now in the hands of 
his attorney, in order to prepare his anſwer,” fince, if there are any ſuch extraordinary 
PAPERS in being, he might have them stxT to him to Shrewſbury. Surely, his coun- 
ſellors, who have adviſed and advertiſed this ſtep, muſt be as deep and wiſe in contrivance 


das the CoLoNnEL himſelf, However, ſince the CoLongri, ſeems now ſeriouſly to attempt 


a vindication of himſelf, the writer of this begs leave to whiſper in his ear, that if he 
can make no better defence than has already been ſubmitted to the examination of the 
moſt competent judges, in private, his projected AxswER' will only be a publication 
of his folly and diſgrace, and an additional evidence of extreme obduracy. It happens 
rather unfortunate for the CoLoneL, that the ſeveral aggravations in his conduct have 
come under the cognizance and ſcrutiny of perſons, whoſe good ſenſe enables them to ſee 
thro? the fallacy of his pleas, whoſe independence in life, places them above the reach of 
his impotent menaces ; and whoſe humanity.and honeſty, render them unſhaken advocates 
in the cauſe of an injured female. If, however, the CoLoxtr can procure auxiliaries 
equally zealous and competent to fave the poor remains of his finking reputation, it is to 
be wiſhed that he may as ſoon as poſſible marſhal his forces, and, with the aſſiſtance of 
his London Attorney, &c. endeavor to accompliſh, what will be the moſt brilliant at- 
chievement of his life, and that is, to overturn the ſolid foundation of ſome ſtubborn 


e the notoriety of which is as indiſputable, as the exiſtence of CoLoner, WINW OOP.“ 


Colonels 


(-2 


Colonel's requiſitions, The cauſe of truth, the ſanction of law, 
and an unitapeachable reputation, might ſurely inſpire, any 
author with fortitude ſufficient to confront ſuch a man as C. 
W. D. But there are occaſions, on which it would be an 
act of the loweſt debaſement, to anſwer any propoſals made by 
ſome men, where you have once given them a fair opportunity 
of vindicating themſelves by a free debate, If they bluſter, and 
ſend challenges; theſe are to be conſidered as the ſymptoms of 
latent guilt, and as implicit evidences of the wretchedneſs of their 
Cauſe. Beſides, as the Colonel's fixture at the coffee- room, bore, 
like its author, viſible marks of contemptibility, I thought it 
more adviſable to leave it to the ſtrictures of the public, than to 
take any ſerious notice myſelf, of what, for language and ſenti- 
ment, was ſuch an original of abſurdity. It had not ſtood long 
the butt of ridicule, at the coffee - room, before an honeſt indig- 
nation prompted ſome perſon to make two ſevere, but ſignifi- 


cant raſures in it. By this dexterous mutilation, the Colonel's 


pretenſions to the character of a gentleman, and a man of honor, 
were ſhrewdly expunged. And, as theſe have an exiſtence, with 
many, only on paper, not in fact, his anger was of courſe rouſed, 
that the only mode of claiming a privilege which intrinſic excel- 
lence never gave him, ſhould have been fo emphatically infring- 
ed; and that he ſhould have been ſo cruelly deprived of the laſt 
remains of his pretenſions to the character of a nm 
of wag the woRD in black and white. 


The Colonel having bound himſelf by a promiſe to the public, 


to prepare an anſwer, went up to London for that purpoſe. ' The 
oſtenfible reaſon aſſigned for this expedition to the metropolis, 


was too ridiculous to gain any credit with people of ſenſe. 'To 


travel 150 miles “ to receive certain papers” which his attorney 
might have ſent him by the poſt, was an excurſion, worthy only 


the N romantic knight-errantry, and implied a pretext, which 
even 


0 BB 2 


(®) 


even an ideot might ſee through.” But the myſtery was ſoon 


unravelled. For, after his mountain had been in travail three 


weeks, in the metropolis, down comes the Colonel in triumph, 
with the literary mouſe that iſſued from it, accompanied with 
an auxiliary, who is ſuppoſed to have brought this monſter of 
« CALUMHNY' into the world. This gentleman, was, in all pro- 
badility, the Colonel's Attorney. For, though perhaps not 
profeſſionally ſo, yet, being one of thoſe verſatile and convenient 


beings; that Proteus - like, can throw themſelves into any form; 
or like the Cameleon, can aſſume any color, and aſſimilate them- 
ſelves to any character, he might be more perfectly accommo- 


dated to the refined taſte of ſuch a gentleman as C—-1 W | 
and enable him to write, and talk by proxy, better than he ould 
with the aſſiſtance of any lawyer in the kingdom: The Colonel's 
pamphlet bears ſuch viſible marks of his auxiliary's brilliant 
genius too, that, though the Colonel appears as the oſtenſible 


Father of it, yet the correſpondent features, prove another to be 


the real one. The Soleciſms of his pen, compared with the 
Shibboleth of his tongue, help to identify the genuine author. 
Beſides, though the extreme modeſty of this gentleman prevented 
him, when interrogated about the originality of the pamphlet 
which goes under the Colonel's name, from explicitly avowing 
himſelf to have been the writer of it; yet his acknowledging 
the Colonel to be reſponſible for its contents, and not denying it 
to have been the production of his own pen, When the queſtiou 
was put to him, is an implicit proof, that he exerted all the 
gleanings of his genius to aid the ſinking cauſe of his friend; 
or, rather, by his aukward manoeuyres, to ſink both his friend 
and his cauſe in deeper guilt, and deeper contempt. It muſt be 
acknowledged, that the Colonel's amanuenſis poſlefles the ſingu- 
lar advantage of not being known by the gentlemen of that town 
which has been the theatre of his and the Colonel's ſingular 
feats. Though he has condeſcended to write for the Colonel, 


and to land | proxy for him, when the Colonel himſelf might and 
ought 


49 5 5 


ought to have appeared in proprrd perſond, yet, under all theſt 


inſtances of condeſcenſion, he may be a man of unknown at · 


chievements, antient pedigree, and ſpotleſs fame; and, in point 
* greatneſs, may be as great as the Colonel himſelf. But | 


Tros Rutulufve faut, nullo di Verimine babebe.. 


nne emblems may 140 his coat of arms, or names ſhine 

in the race of his anceſtors, his very eſpouſal of C—— W——'$ 

cauſe is an act that would reprobate the moſt ſpecious pretenſions 

to reputation. For what man of character would ſtoop to the 

wretched: buſineſs of turning calumniator- in defence of a * 
; 


The groſſeſt infatuation ſeems to "REP badete every nt of 
the Colonel's conduct, inſomuch that if ons had been no other 


_ evidences of his ovilt, the very meaſures he has adopted, with a 


view to eſtabliſh his reputation, and prove his- innocence, muſt 
appear implicitly to convi& him, in the opinion of every man of 
even ordinary penetration. Where there is a real conſciouſneſs of 


innocence in the breaft, it is always attended with a magnani- 


mous compofure of mind, and calmneſs of temper, which hypo- 


eriſy may feign, but which latent guilt. can never feel. "Fe 
a man can fay, 


= Fc murus ok gl, 
Nil 1 fibt, 115 Palle ſeere culps ; 25 


He can, in ſuch a caſe, ſee, without emotion, the ſtorm of per- 
ſecution ſpend its rage, or behold, unruffled, the ſhafts of male- 
volence fly. The teſtimony of his conſcience is that impregnable 
fortreſs, whither he retires; and where he remains in vulnerable, 
while all is hoſtile around him.. And though it may not ſuffice 
to protect his fame from the current of precipitate cenſure, it 
will, in every inſtance, operate as the guard of his peace. Should 
f prudence dictate the neceſſity of obviating the influence of defa- 
mation, and reſcuing his character from undeſerved aſperſion, the 
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Gme conſcious integrity, from whence his ferenity ſprings, will 


enable him to proceed with temper, and to adopt ſuch meaſures 


as are worthy of reaſon and religion; or elſe, with a firm perſua- 
ſion of the rectitude of his cauſe, he will leave the 1 of it 
to the courſe of that Divine Providence, whoſe revolutions are often 
wonderfully directed to the end of making the innocence of the in- 
nocent appear as the light, and their Juſt dealing as the noon-day. 


But how does CoLongr Winwoop's conduct appear to quad- 
rate with theſe ſentiments? Before Miſs F x and Mr. DE 
VIII failed for India, he would not ſuffer a letter to be ſent to 
that gentleman, though the benevolent author of it wiſhed to 
give the Colonel every advantage that his cauſe would admit, and 
even appeared to bear hard on > that of Miſs F n. No, his 
apology then was, He wiſhed rather to leave matters to God 
and his own conſcience.” But no ſooner had that lady and 
gentleman {et fail for India, than, as one ſenſibly obſerved, his 
God and his conſcience failed with them. Then his affected ac- 
quieſcence-in the rectitude of his cauſe, and the pretended tran- 
quillity of his conſcience were inſtantly changed into bluſtering, 
threatening, and challenging. Not fatisfied with having appealed 
to the public from the preſs, which, on that occaſion, was made 
the vehicle of calumny, and falſhood, in the groſs, he inſtantly 
adopts hoſtile slide ; as if he ſuppoſed that what he could not 
effect by the point of his pen, he might accompliſh with the point 
of his ſword.* Ridiculous expedient ! Did he imagine that men 


In the firſt letter that Mr. De VE1L ſent to the Coroxtr after the young Lady had 
revealed the whole of that ſcene of treachery which the ColovEL had falſely 2 
upon another, he (Mr. D.) told him that © if the poor remains of the Col ovRT's life 
ere worth taking, there were not wanting perione among the friends of the young Lady, 
« who would have called him to a ſevere account.” Notwithſtanding this indirect chal- 
lenge, and the keen reproaches of the letter that contained it, the ColoxE L never offered 
to call Mr. Dx VEII to an account. The reaſon he aſſigned was, that he ſhould have 
done the ſame had he been in Mr. D——'s place, and that he could not blame him, as 
thinking the Cor ox EL guilty, Vet to others, influenced with the ſame perſuaſion, and 
furniſhed with the ſame evidence of his guilt, he has ſent had cat But it is not diflt- 
£ylt to account for this inconſiſtency. 

: Wert 
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were. to be frightened out of their reaſon, or bullied into a com- 
pliance with his contemptible propoſals ?* Or that any one would 
think him the more innocent, becauſe he ſeemed ready to chal- 
lenge any man, for differing from him in judgment, and ſubmit - 
ting the controverſy to the tribunal of the public ? If the Colonel 
was unable to publiſh a deciſive vindication of his conduct, why 
did he write? If he thought that what he had written was a 
ſufficient confutation of every plea urged to prove his guilt, why 
then did he call to his aid any other weapon than that of the on; 

Integer vitæ, SCELERISQUE PURUS 

Non eget Mauri jaculis neque arcu 

Nec venenatis gravidd ſagittis, 

Fuſce, pharetrd. 

One folid argument, with men of reaſon, would weigh heavier 
than a thouſand challenges. And with ſuch, the latter is juſtly 
eſteemed nothing but a bold apology for the want of the former, 
and a virtual proclamation of the guilt of the challenger. After 
he had undertaken to debate the matter from the preſs, -and had 
in his futile vindication calumniated a variety of characters, every 
one of which is infinitely more reſpectable than his own, would 
any man of innacence and generofity then ſtop the freedom of debate, 
and of popular judgment, by threatening to proſecute the printers, 
and venders+ of the publications on the oppoſite fide? and by 


* The Coroner bad ehe modeſty to ſend che auheref * A Poetical Epiſtle” a written 
paper, containing an acknowledgement of his having acted precipitately in publiſhing that 
poem, and to requeſt him to $16N it. But that Gentleman treated the propoſal with 
diſdain. 


+ He has at this inſtant commenced a proſecution againſt a bookſeller in London, for 
ſelling but oxE of 4 SzpycT1on, a Pocm,” though that fingle pamphlet had been ſold 
WITHOUT the bookſeller's knowledge, and all the reſt had been andy bee hack roo cane 
tty. , Conſcious of the weakneſs of his cauſe, he has engaged, it ſeems, a little regiment of 
Counſellors to defend it, No leſs than Eionr of the Gentlemen of the Long Robe are 
 fee'd to exert their oratorical powers in his behalf. Did they know their employer, I am 
perſuaded they would deſpiſe him, and his fee. However, I truſt the old adage will be 
verified, Magna veritas, 6 prævalebit. Succeſs to Mr. Roz1nsow ! Should he ſuffer, it 


will be in the cauſe of truth and innocence; ſhould he ſuceced, all Shrewſbury will triumph 
in his ſucceſs, : 


ſending 
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| King thus to expoſe himſelf. 


( 72 } 
fending challenges to the —_— From the moment theſe facts 
were of public notoriety, I read the guilt of the Sxbuekx in the 
mock heroiſm of the Dux. LIs r. As to the Colonel's challenges, if 
theſe are ſuppoſed to paſs between Gentlemen, and others have the 
ſame idea of his pretenſions to that character that L have, he might 
ſend them with perfect ſafety to all the men in the kingdom, and 


make a thouſand mock excurſions to meaſure ground and meaſure 


ſwords,” without ever meeting a fingle antagoniſt. Perhaps his 
auxiliary will plead in apology for the Colonel's exploits, that. 
* he knows how to value reputation.” But, this is impoſſible. 
For, a man cannot adequately know the value of what he appears. 
in ſo many inſtances, to have tat thrown away. 


When the Colonel's pamphlet came , flying. on. the wings- 
of the wind, - moſt people anticipated the contents from the title ʒ 


and from the very face of his advertiſement, they. concluded that. 


the main pillar with which he intended to ſupport his cauſe, - Was 
ealumny.. But, whether this rotten ſupporter has not ruined the 
eauſe it was deſigned. to prop up, and left the Sgpvcex 1 in more 
eonpicuous infamy than ever, let. what follows determine. 


L The writer of that pamphlet, having dropped a tear of com- 
miſeration over the pitiable condition of poor C—L W- D, 
whom he repreſents as © forced to make a. reply” (p. 1.) to ano- 
nymous publications; “ and having vented en paſſant a little of his 
ſpleen, at the author of SepucTION, &c. a Poem,” whom he 
honors with the epithet of * an ill-informed and haſty calumni- 
„ ator ;”” then proceeds to open the full quiver of his emnoifoned 
arrows, and to level all his ry 1 a Young Lady, of 


Ho unjuſt is the complaint! Has not nE © attacked EVER AL. charadters,” and 
« ſtrained his (abuſive) talent to paint” one of them as the horrideſt monſter upon 
* earth? and that too, in a publication, as fully ANONYMOUS as that of * SzpucT10N, . 
% gcc. a Poem?“ And as to his having been ron cED to make a reply, let thoſe bear the 
blame of that charge, who partly through reyenge, and partly through vanity, adviſed 5 


whom: 


t ts ) 

whom he has not been aſhamed to publiſh the groſſeſt indecency 
that malice ever invented, or Grub-ſtreet eloquence ever uttered. 
He prefaces his grand attack with diſcanting on the * blind ou 
e tial fondneſs of Mrs. W D; on her giving Miſs F- 
© MASTERS AT HOME, for one year, under her own eye.” He 
ſays, (in ſuch language, as, I ſuppoſe, never before iſſued from 
the preſs,) that Miſs F-—x *« got herſeif impregnated during 
&« THIS year;” that is, the year, in which the was ** UNDER 
% Mrs. W D's EYE.” He then talks of her ruin, as the ef- 
fect of © ſupernatural ſeduction, ——an expreſſion that occurs 
TWICE within the compaſs of three ſentences, as if the author 
gloried in ſuch crambe repetila, ſuch crude and profane nonſenſe. 
In language equally ridiculous he charges the author of Sgpuc- 
% Tron, a Poem,” with having © firſt aſſumed the Colonel's 

* guilt to prove her innocence, and then with having made uſe 
« of her innocence to prove his guilt,” It has been often juſtly 
remarked, that what is not ſenſe is never to be underſtood. And 
I hope it will be as readily admitted, that what is unintelligible 


can have no anſwer. I have, it is true, ſome ideas of aſſuming 


and proving, of guilt and umocence, and might be able to tell how 


far thoſe ideas are ſimple or complex, what eſſential difference 
ſubſiſts between them, or on what ſubjects they ought to be con- 


traſted to each other. But as they paſs from the elumſy pen of 
the Colonel's ſcribe, they are as myſterious as a maſs of cabaliſtic 


jargon, and reſemble, in point of argument, ſuch logic as is often 
inſcribed by the hand of a frantic philoſopher on the walls of his 


charaber in Bedlam.—In the ſame page he ſcruples not to aflert; 


that throughout my poem, I have compared the chaſtity of 


4% Miſs F 


R to that of LUCRETIA, or even of Dry ſaints,” * 


* I wiſh the Colonel "and his amanuenſis poſſeſſed ſuch marks of a faint as are expreſſed 
in the following beautiful lines of Mr, Jouxsox's poem: 


Thou know'ſt, when ſuppliant at thy ſacred ſkrine,. 
« What grief, what bitterneſs of woe was mine ; 


„What drops of anguiſh down my cheeks did ſtray, 
When fauiting at thy altar, foot I lay !” 


We; 
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This farcaſm has no ſting. Beſides, it is as falſe as it is dull. 
The ſtory of LVcETIA was introduced not with a view to run a 


parallel between her and Miſs F—x, becauſe the circumſtances in 


their reſpective injuries were ſo diflimilar : but principally to fix 
the attention of the people of Shrewſbury to three ſtriking facts, 


of which the ruin ef LucxtTIa were productive. And theſe 
were, the virtuous indignation which pervaded the whole city of 


Rome, againſt S8xTvs.T ARQUIN, the depoſition of his father 
from the kingly power, and the extermination of the whole race 
of the Tarxquins, It was this Roman virtue that the author 
wiſhed to hold up as an object ſo worthy the imitation of virtuous: 
Salopians. And he has the pleaſure to obſerve, that the hint 
was hardly neceflary, They have univerſally and warraly eſ- 
pouſed the cauſe of imynred mnocence ; and it is greatly to their 
honor, that, though a certain SEDVCER is not of conſequence 


enough to merit a poſitive expulſion from among them, yet, that 


they treat him with a virtual one, in a total deſertion of his com- 
a juſt and emphatic mode of exprefling their conviction of 
is guilt, and their abborrence of his crimes, 


But even if I had indulged a little poetic licence, when lament- 
ing the misfortunes of an injured young Lady, in ftrains a little 
elegiac, or in delineating her character, in language and ſenti- 


ment, that placed her on a level with the very firſt of virtuous 


and injured females ; methinks, when the ſex, the tender age, 
the peculiar ſituation, and various trials of the party that is the 


ſubject of the panegyric, are taken into conſideration, with the 


perſuaſion which the author has of her innocence, even exceſs 
here might be pardoned, | 
Tenoſcenda quidem, ſcirent fi ignoſcere MAN ES. 


So that, ſuppoſing, tho' not granting, that * poetical fiction“ 
had painted in too ſtreng coloring, the virtues and the misfortunes 
of Miſs F——, I am ſure the Colonel has taken deep revenge, 


in 


3 


4 ) 


in blackening that young Lady's character with ſuch ynoskie 
FICTION, as, when ſtript of its groſs falſhood, and expoſed in all 
its native treachery to public view, muſt be of eventual adyan- 


tage to her cauſe, and tend to fix an indelible odium on that of 
her Calumaiator. \ 


IT. In p. 3, of the Colonel's pamphlet, (that obnoxious page, 
where immodeſty has taken its indecent ſtand, and calumny wa 
conjunction with falſhood, has diſcharged all its poiſon) he re- 
fers thoſe ** who think it worth their trouble, to inquire, to 
perſons, who, ** by their opportunities,” are repreſented as . pro- 
<< perly qualified to pronounce upon her character. A mock tri- 
bunal is then erected. The two grand Inquiſitars, he who die- 
rated and he who wrote © CaLvuwy,” fit by, The tender culprit 
to be arraigned, is a young Lady ef about fourteen years of age, 
and the daughter of a Gentleman, lately deceaſed, to whom one 
of the Inquiſitors was under eſpecial obligations. Friendſhip, gra- 
titude, honor, and the delicacy of her ſex, plead for her; but 
they plead in vain. CoLonsgr, WIN woon, to whaſe care ſhe 
was entruſted, and under whoſe roof ſhe lived for years, accuſes 
her of being * in point of chaſtity, the vꝝuY LEWDEST OF HER 
< OWN LEWD BREED, the Parya, a race to be compared with 
% only THE INHABITANTS of OTAHEITE.” Not content with 
this groſs imputation, that involves in it a charge of the fouleſt 
nature on the parents of this young Lady, as well as herſelf, he 
carries the idea of her laſciviqus diſpoſition ſtill higher, and 
ſays, what I ſeriouſly declare it ſhocks me even to tranſcribe, 
< that there is ſufficient reaſon to conclude that it was not the 
«© FATHER of this child, whoever he was, but the MaTHER there> 
© of, that was the RAVISHER and SEDUCER.” Here, gentle 
reader, you will, perhaps, conclude, that the Colonel has emp- 
tied the very dregs of his calumny, and exhauſted all the arrows 
of malevolence, with which an unmanly revenge had armed him. 
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But he has obſerved no tenderneſs in his language, he has ſoften» 


ed no idea in his repreſentations, nor has he ſet any bounds to 
obloquy ; ſo that the groſſeſt charge i is yet behind. Determined 


to paint her as a monſter in tewdneſs, as ſurpaſſing in ſhameleſs 


incontinence the moſt vicious and abandoned of her ſex, he aſ- 
ſerts, in p. 18, that “ <whenever ſhe came in the way of the foot- 
& man, who ſtill remained in the town, ſhe d;/covered by her Beha- 
6 viar to him, that ſhe only WANTED To REPEAT THE CRIME.” 
The moſt audacious proftitutes that walk the ſtreets have ſo much 
ſhame, as to make the night, in general, a covert for their guilt. 
But here is a young creature at fourteen, out- ſtripping in impu- 


| dence and laſciviouſneſs, all that tread the path to ruin, if What 


the Colonel ſays be true, and making indecent advances, even 
under the broad eye of day. This is the ſummit of the proſaic 


fiction of a man of honor. And, as if he ſtudied a kind of Aten 
that would ſtamp incredibility upon what he labored to make cre- 
dible, in p. 9, he repreſents this ſame young creature at fourteen, 
as ** deeply experienced and HACKNIED in the practice of vice,” long 
as ſhe had been under the auſpices of the Colonel, and long as. 
ſhe had poſſeſſed the advantage of being © unper Mrs. W——»'s. 
% EYE; though when it will ſuit this gentleman's purpoſe, 
the repreſentation of the young Lady's character ſhifts inſtautly, 


by a very ſingular legerdemain ; and ſhe, who in one view is ex- 
hibited as a hackmed and ſubtle practitioner in every vice, becomes 


immediately metamorphoſed into an ideot, or one * Ae n de- 
void of the capacity either to contrive or conduct ſuch a plan.“ 

P. 17. Or, the icene changes again, and, agreeably to calumny's 
aſtoniſhing powers of transformation, ſhe makes her appearance 
as * poſſeſſing, in an INCREDIBLE degree, the faculty of IMPU-. 
« DENT, BOLD, and OBSTINATE LYING ; a mode of ſpeech, fa-- 


« miliar to her from her infancy upwards “.“ P. 7. 


* Two things are, on this head, equally ſurpriſing, viz. That the Colonel would take 
the charge of one bold, obſtinate, and lying from her infancy upwards ; and that no refor-- 
mation ſhould have been wrought in her, tho? ſo long © under Mrs, W 


D's eye.“ 
Here,, 


KE 
Here, candid reader, J have faithfully given you, in Coroner 
. Winwoop's own words, the ſubſtance of his charges againſt Miſs 
F——R. The defign of the accuſation is, by repreſenting her fo 
abandoned in the extreme, to conciliate a degree of credit for the 
declarations of his own perſonal innocence, and a degree of plau- 
ſibility for that blackeſt part of his diſhonorable conduct, the 


- transferring to another, the guilt that is ſolely his own... But his 
deſign herein is as weak and inefficacious, as it is treacherous. 


For, admitting, but not granting, that that young Lady was all 
that he has injuriouſly repreſented her, I verily believe, that, from 
the inſtance he has himſelf recorded of his having debauched a 
woman abroad, he never would have refrained from ſuch eaſy 
prey, under his o] n roof. So that if his repreſentation of her 


lewdneſs were juſt, it would afford a very ſtrong preſurmptive 


proof of his at leaſt having had a principal hand in her ruin; eſ- 
pecially when it is conſidered how: fond ſome aged hcentiates-are- 


of ſacrificing youth to the . deſires. of n PT concu- 
piſcence. | 


After the authors of: 5 3 had arraigned, Lian 
and condemned Miſs F u, as the lewdeſt of her own lewd. 
breed,“ ſuſpecting, probably, that their teſtimony, unſupported. 
by that of others, would not gain much credit ; I they then pro- 

oeed to bring vouchers to the ſuppoſed incontinence of that 
young Lady. But here they have acted the baſeſt part imaginable. 
And wheu I reflect how freely, but how falſely they have quoted 
ſome reſpectable names, with a view to authenticate charges that 
have no exiſtence but in the malicious minds and defamatory pen, 
from whence they originated; I know not Whether I ſhould more 
indulge pity towards a young Lady doubly injured, or exerciſe the 


ſeverity of an honeſt indiguation againſt the original author of 


that injury, and the mercenary hand that has attempted to palli - 
ate it. But I will endeavor to ſuppreſs my emotions, till I ſhall: 


have examined the evidence adduced by the Colonel to ctiminate» / 


Miſs F 
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. The firſt perſon quoted by him in page 3, is Mrs. Sr N, 
of Queen s- ſquare, at whoſe Boarding- ſchool ſhe. (Miſs F— x) 
e was, until that prudent Governeſs, (as he ſays) from a diſcreet 
regard to the morals of her ſchool, igſed on Mrs. W— D's 
ce taking her away.” As L am perſuaded the Lady who ſuper- 
intends the. Boarding-ſchool at Queen's-ſquare, deſerves every 


commendation that humanity, prudence, 1 politeneſs, and 


profeſſional abilities can claim, could her teſtimony be really 
eſtabliſhed againſt Miſs F. x, it would be the heavieſt weight, 
even with myſelf, that the Colonel could throw into the ſcale of 
accuſation. But, in the Colonel's hand, it is a falſe weight ; or 
rather the real teſtimony of Mrs. S N preponderates in 
favor of Miſs F n, and totally ſubverts one of the main pil- 
lars of CALuUxNVY.“ For, a Gentleman who“ thought it 
worth his while to inquire,” took the liberty to write to Mrs. 
ST N on the ſubject. Having been on feveral antecedent 
occaſions ſucceſsful in detecting falſhood, as well when it aſlumed 
the language of plauſibility, and put on a front of braſs, as when 
it hifled in ſecret, and vented the poiſon it wiſhed to conceal, he 
ſays, that he was the more encouraged to inveſtigate this buſineſs 
to the 'bottom, hoping, that Providence would once more ſmile 
on his efforts, to trace out falſification to its very ſource. His 
hopes were not too ſanguine. Mrs. ST— N's anſwer con- 

vinced him, as the fight of the original, has ſatisfied others, that 
what CoLoneL Winwoop has ventured to aſſert, as upon that 
Lady's authority, contains a #wo-fold, and groſi deviation from 


truth. For, after lamenting in very pathetic terms the misfortune 


of Miſs F——, Mrs. ST N then ſays, (in a letter dated 
January Toth, 1783) © My concern on the occaſion can be only 
equal to my SURPRISE, at Colonel Winwood's having, in his 

« publication, uſed my authority for a charge, which never was, 

« and probably, at the period alluded to, cou) nor have been 
60 founded. —During that period, (the time of her being under 
Mrs. Sr N's care) complaints of inattention, aud ſome 
4 a | 66 tew 


cn 
te few idle habits had been made, but xorH amounting to an 
indication of a vicious diſpoſition, was EVER SUSPECTED, MEN= 


„ TIONED, or IMPLIED.” — Let CoLoNEL WINwoop read that 


paſſage, and refrain from bluſhing if he can. And if his cheek 
does not redden again, at what follows, I would not ſcruple to 
affirm, that he is callous to every ſenſation of modeſty, and every 
diate of truth.— Mrs. ST goes on: Mrs. WIN woon, 
© OF HER-OWN MOTION, and without ANY APPLICATION on MY 
part, took the young Lady to her own-houſe. Had any vicious 
„ ſymptoms been diſcovered in the Lady's morals, I need not ob- 
« ſerve, that the order of proceeding had been reverſed.” Now, 
let every man of truth and honor judge, whether 'CoLoNEL 
Winwoop had any ground for bringing Mrs. ST— 
evidence to prove Miſs F R's lewdneſs, after that Lady's 
abſolute declarations to the contrary. And let all the world 
Judge, whether his cauſe muſt not be weak and bad indeed, when, 
to ſupport it, he calls in to his aid, ſuch weapons, as a man of 
the laweſt pretenſions to truth and liberality would diſdain to uſe. 


2. Although Mrs. S——Y's teſtimony alone might be deemed 
fafficient to vindicate Miſs F R's moral character, from the 
invidious and cruel aſperſions of her calumniator ; yet I cannot 
forbear laying before the public an extract from another letter on 
the ſame ſubje&, written by a young Lady of faſhion, family, and 
fortune, who was Miſs F-—='s cotemporary at Queen's- ſquare, 
becauſe her teſtimony ſo perfectly harmonizes with that of Mrs. 
ST N; though they do not, to this day, know, that they 


* Afﬀter this declaration from Mrs. ST -, What muſt the world think of thoſe, 
who, with a cruelty and malevolenee that have no parallel, durſt propagate ſuch infa- 
mous falſhoods, as, that Miſs F--—x was ſo laſcivious that the ſcholars at Queen's- 
ſquare refuſed to lie with her; and that Mrs. Sr N infiſted on Mrs. W 's 
* taking her home, becauſe of an intrigue which ſhe had diſcovered between ber and her 

(Mrs. ST -N's) ſerving man.” Indeed, the enemies of this much-injured young 
Lady have obſerved no bounds in the horrid Calumny they have forged and circulated, 
concerning her. But Providence hath remarkably fought for her, to the vindication of 
her innocence, and the detection of their guilt, + | 


have 


N as an 
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have been reſpectively applied to on the ſubject. The young 
Lady writes thus to her friend: Juſtice and humanity forbid 
% my delaying one poſt to anſwer your inquiry, and truly to aſ- 
4 ſure you, that I NEVER, at Queen s-ſquare, perceived the LEAST” 
6% FORWARDNESs, or LEVITY, in her (Miſs F——R's) BEHA - 
4 vioun or DISPOSITION 3- and I firmly believe, that the excellent 
© maternal precepts, which the received from my much-valued' 
4 Mrs. Sr N, would alone have preſerved her from infamy 
« and ruin.“ Young; AnrIL Ess, and inexperienced, early intro- 
«© duced into a world, where few perſons oz things appear ſuch as 
„ they really are, this much-1njured'girl was not on her guard 


« againſt the duplicity of one, Who was bound by open tie of 
* honor and fnendilug, to have protected her.” ++ 


Bo Though the preceding repreſentation from the pen of the: 
amiable hand that has-furniſhed it, hardly requires any thing ad- 
ditional to give it weight, eſpecially when corroborated by the 
faithful teſtimony of Mrs. ST N, yet I beg leave to e 
here the opinion of Mrs. H—xE, in whoſe. houſe Miſs F 
was taken ill. My mind” (ſays the, in à letter to the 3 
man poſſeſſed of the foregoing extracts) was not a little af-- 

& feed with poor Miſs F K's. misfortune, and what I thought 


| & the effects of ſome VILLAIN" $ LIBERTIES, RATHER THAN HER. 
« OWN DISPOSITION.”! 


4. When eats Winwoop wiſhed to blaſt hs reputation: 
. 2 Mis F, the moſt plauſible ſcheme for accomplithing His 


* If the (excellent maternal precepts” of Mrs: ST——— had ſuch an effect upon 
Miſs F —n's morals, that during her reſidence at Queen's-{quare, * a viciour diſpofi- 
tion“ in that young Lady, was never ſiaſpected, mentioned, or implied,” and her dif- 
poſition became afterwards ſo materially altered, as C——1L W — —D'infinuates; under 
whoſe EYE mult this alteration have taken place? eſpecially when it is confidered that ſhe . 
had been configned to Mrs. W D's care, when not more than five years of age, 


+ I aim not at liberty to mention the young Lady, who wrote the above : but if any 
Gentleman has the ſmalleſt doubt of the authenticity of that, or any other extract produced 


here, and will ſignify his deſire of being fully ſatisfied, to Mr. — printer, I will 
deavor to procure him a fight of the originals, 


diſhonor-- 
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diſhonorable project, was, to refer the public to two reſpectable 
perſons, whoſe opinion would derive weight from the eſtabliſh» 
ment of their character in the reſpective lines of their profeſs 
ſion, and from the favorable opportunity which their profeſſions 
might be ſuppoſed to give them of gaining the knowledge of a 
young Lady's predominant diſpoſition. Who fo proper, there- 
fore, to decide on this delicate point, as her Governeſs, and her 
Phyſician? But we have ſcen the Colonel's evidence, in the firſt 
inſtance, intirely overturned, by a teſtimony, diametrically oppo- 
-fite to his invidious and falſe accuſation. And I now promiſe 
the reader, that the Colonel's appeal, m the ſecond — ſhall 
ſhare the fame fate, and that he ſhall have as great reaſon. to 
BLUSH, for the liberties he has unjuſtly taken with Dr. Os 's 
name, as for the authority he has falſely quoted from Mrs. 
Sr . In that infamous page 3, of his pamphlet, he ſays, 
„On this head, we may venture to appeal even to Dr. Os N 
„for his profeſſional opinion of her natural continence.” Now, à 
common reader, who was not aware that ſome writers will 
« venture” to afſert any thing, as well when they have only the 
ſhadow of a ground for defamation, as when they have none at 
all, would immediately infer, that Dr. Os N had given a 
profeſſional opinion, declarative of Miſs F—R's vicious propen- 
ſity ; and that he had indulged O- W———»D. with that 
opinion. But Dr. Os N, under his own band, with an im- 
partiality and compaſſion that do him great honor, has diclaimed 
both the one and the other. That Gentleman, in his anfwer to a 
letter of inquiry on this very head, writes thus, © As laſciviouſ- 
„ neſs reſides in the mind only, and is independent of bodily 
„ conſtitution, it NEVER DID, or poffibly covLD come within 
my obſervation, nor could her. * natural continence? be ſubje& 
of * profeſſional opinion.” I know NoTHING concerning either her 
extreme laſciviouſneſs, or her natural continence.” What bes» 
comes then of the Colonel's “ appeal” in this inſtance? Were 


I doomed to copy the blundering diale& of his amanuenſis, 1 
8 f 


might 
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ralght ſay, that © this appeal diſpoſes of itſelf.”” But ] prefer ſay- 

ing that it is vox ef preterea mhil, a mere puff without proof; or 
one of thoſe fallacious ſounds that cheat the ear with the appears 
ance of truth, while, in fact, they waft nothing on their wings 
but the contagious breath of calumny and defamation. The 
Colonel, to ſave his cheek from an additional tinge of ſcarlet, 
will plead, perhaps, that he did not poſitively quote Dr. Os——N's 
profeſſional opinion, but only modeſtly. ** ventured to appeal” to 
it. But this apology will not ſuffice either to expunge guilt from 
his conſcience, or the mark of it from his cheek. . For, immedi- 
ately after referring to Dr. Os N, he adds, from ALL THESE 
„ they WILL LEARN, that ſhe was the lewdeſt of her own lewd 
$6- breed.” So that, as theſe words ſtand immediately connected 
with the appeal to the Doctor, he is repreſented as a poſitive evidence 
ef Miſs F=-—x's extreme incontinence. And yet his own words 
as poſitively diſavow the fact; and tend to place the Colonel and 


his miſerable © AepgAL,” in a. light of the greateſt ignominy 
and contempt. 


Joo gain greater credit to his cauſe, by the ſhew of a number to 
ſupport it, the Colonel introduces, between Mrs. ST N and 
Dr. Os, his own jervants. But though he has honored 
them with a place among ſuch reſpectable company, he muſt 
pardon me, if I diſdain to take the ſmalleſt: notice of them, or 


their evidence, ſince it proves no more with the public, than that 
they are their maſter's moſt obedient ſervants. There is one Lady 


indeed referred to, whoſe opinion might be worth having: But her 
name is not ſufficiently decyphered to determine. her addreſſe; 
otherwiſe the. proper inquiries ſhould have been made of her, as 
of others. however, ſince we have ſeen the Colonel's allegations, 
and- pretended teſtimonies ſo. completely invalidated, in ſeveral 
inſtances, where they were ſuppoſed to carry the greateſt import» 
ance, I need not obſerve what ought to be the reaſonable conclu- 
fian reſpecting any other he may venture to produce in future, 

OT 
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or that he hath already laid before the. public; eſpecially too, when 
it is conſidered that there never was a hint, rumor, or ſuſpicion 
to Miſs F-—x's diſreputation, through the whole town of 
Shrewſbury, till C——L W— D, and his junto, began upon 
the diſcovery of his in famous proceedings, to ventilate ſcandal, 
and ſtab the reputation of tlie very perſon, whom he had himſelf 
ruined. Miſs F ſpent ſeveral years in England. Her time 
was principally divided between Shirewſbury aud Queen's-{quare. 
Yet her incontinence was never the ſubject of converſation or 
ſuſpicion, where ſhe was moſt known; and, during the period 
of her education under Mrs. ST———x, that Lady declares, it 
Was never“ SUSPECTED, MENTIONED, Or, IMPLIED.” During 
the painful interval ſhe ſpent under the roof of Mrs. H— NE, /be 
had an opportunity, it ſeems, of being convinced, that, not Miſs 
F R's. diſpoſition, but ſome ** VILLAIN'S LIBERTIES” had 
been the cauſe of her misfortune. So that let any man of candor 
and impartiality weigh all theſe facts in the balance of unpreju- 
diced reaſon, and then ſay, not only whether the evidence brought 
to evince Miſs F Rs incontinence is not ſcandalouſly defective, 
but alſo whether the examination of it has not tended indirectly 
to reflect honor on her moral reputation, and to convict her accuſer 
of a habit to do, what ſinks any character to the moſt abje& ſtate 
of degradation. 184 2 


Having ſuppreſſed my emotions for ſome time, I muſt now 
beg leave to give vent to them a little, by dropping a tear of ſym- 
pathy over the young Lady that has been ſo vilely traduced, and 
putting a few plain queſtions to the author of that additional in- 
jury. How can Col. W. aniwer it to Mrs. ST N, 
and Dr. Os N, to have quoted their names without their 


knowledge, or conſent, in atteſtation of an wniruth? How can he 
anſwer it to the public, thus to have tranſgreſſed the laws of ho- 


norable ſociety, by infringing one of its principal bonds, that of 
an adherence to truth? How can he anſwer it to his conſcience, 


H which 
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which pleads, that he committed to writing, what he xNeEw he 
had no authority for aflerting? But above all, how can he an- 
fwer it to Almighty Gop, thus to have wilfully penned, or die- 
tated to his ſcribe, an accuſation, founded upon an authority, 
which he knew to be falſe, with a ſtudied view. to ruin the repu- 
tation of an unfortunate Lady, * and to render that ruin, if poſ- 
fible, as extenſive as the circulation of his CALUAN VF!“ Does 
not ſuch conduct render him liable to a ſevere proſecution from 
all the parties? And durſt he have acted this baſe part, were 
Miſs F—— and her Guardian in England? What he now 
writes with impunity, would, in that caſe, coſt him dear.. And- 
a day may perhaps yet come, in which the laws of this country 
may give her the redreſs ſhe deſerves! But it is the Colonel's 
conſolation, that India and Great-Britain are ſeparated by in- 
tervening oceans,. which,. he preſumes, will keep him at a fafe 
_ diſtance from the perſon whom he has injured. But will that 
conſolation help him, againſt the troubled ſea that rolls in his 
own breaſt ? Or will it be any ſecurity to him upon his arraign- 
ment to that bar, before which, rank and fortune afford no pro- 
tection, and the darkeſt ſcenes of villainy have no veil? And, 
though Miſs F——x has failed for India, yet, in that country, 
but eſpecially in that town, that has been fo fatal to her virtue 


and happineſs, I am perſuaded ſhe will ſtill have many patrons 
of her injured cauſe, Is there one of her own ſex that muſt not 


pity her, while indignation burns againſt the author of her miſ- 
fortune? What Lady can bear to hear another repreſented as 
« the lewdeſt of her lewd breed,” upon authority too that has 
been proved to be falſe, and not feel thocked at ſuch a compound 
of indecency and cruelty? For my part, it excites my aſtoniſh-. 
ment, that the man who dictated ſuch an accuſation, and he who 
held the execrable pen that wrote it, could ever ſhew their faces 
in the ſtceets of Shrewſbury. But it will raiſe my admiration. 


This is the gentleman that inveighs againſt # UneyxixcieieD VIILAIxx.“ 
| ſtill 
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fill more, ſhould either the one or the other be ever noticed by 
that ſex, whom they have virtually abuſed, in joining together to 
calumniate, in ſuch. foul terms, an abſent young Lady, ſuffici- 
ently injured before. 


When I look back to the falſe ground on which C—r W——90: 
has dared to impeach the reputation of Miſs F-—x, and conſider, 
that he muſt have committed that act of injuſtice againſt the 
dictates of his own conicience, I am aſtoniſhed to ſee page 4, open 
with the following words, This publication of that young 
Lady's real character, will, doubtleſs, be *ycleped* horrid 
« cruelty by her champion poet.“ That is, he cloſes the pre- 
ceding page, with calling her © a RAVISHER and SEDUCGER ; — 
terms that were never before applied to the moſt abandoned woman 
upon earth—quotes two reſpectable names to authenticate what 
they have both abſolutely diſavowed ; and then calls this the 
publication of her REAL CHARACTER.” This is beyond any 
thing I ever read in my whole life, and is, in every point of view, 
ſo horrid, that I am at a loſs for language ſufficiently expreſſive, 


of the atrociouſneſs of the charge, or, of my own indignation, 


while reflecting upon it. If this be Co.oner Winwoop's mode 
of painting and publiſhing Ladies“ „real characters, it muſt be 
acknowledged, that in point of originality, he has not a ſingle 


rival upon the globe. For the fertility of his INVENTION, the 
BOLD STROKES of his pencil, and the HIGH FINISHING with.which 


he executes a favorite CARITURA, he outſtrips even Hogarth and 
Mortimer themſelves. They, it it is true, ſometimes painted 


monſters : but they were copied from ſome originals in nature. 
Whereas, his figures have no exiſtence in truth, and no reſem-- 


blance in all creation. 


* An old Saxon word for called. The Colonel's amanuenſis ſeems to have uſed it, out 
of a pedantic oſtentation of what he has not the ſmalleſt pretenſions to. For, by the po- 
ſition of the apoſtrophe, on the 4% hand, he has made nonſenſe of the word, and ſnewed 
his ignorance of what he would affect to know. . 

He 
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He has, indeed, apologized for the horrid cruelty” of paint- 
mg ſuch monſters, by ſaying, that “a man has no right 
to complain who forces another to &/// him, in defence of his 
* own life.” I can eaſily conceive, that a man, deſperate in 
revenge, and bent on aſſaſſination, may uſe ſuch truculent lan- 
guage. But, as I have no idea of a man, complaining after 
he is killed, I ſubmit the whole of this moſt curious illuſtra- 
tion to the judgment of thoſe, who are more intimately converſant 
in the dialect of this “ honeſt man,” and better able to inveſti- 
gate and interpret his ſanguinary ideas, than I am. 


As J hope the candid reader will acknowledge that I have ſuc- 
ceeded in an attempt to refute the groundleſs accuſations, which 
one, who calls himſelf “an hone man,” has levelled at a cha- 
rater, that will excite pity, and conciliate regard, in proportion 
as he ſtrives to ruin it; I flatter myſelf I ſhall not be leſs ſucceſsful 
in turning the tables upon the calumniator himſelf ; only with 
this material difference, that I ſhall not call in any ſpurious teſti- 
monies to my aſſiſtance, and only uſe the weapons of truth and 
arguinent in the debate. The Colonel himſelf ſhall be his own 
voucher 5; and even his own pen ſhall be the principal witneſs. 
And if he does not appear to have written his own condemnation, 
and convicted himſelt on his own evidence, let me be chargeable 
with not knowing the meaning of words, or the force of the plain- 
eſt argument. 


III. The ſolemn declaration of Miſs F—-R, has been pleaded in 
evidence of the Colonel's guilt. To this, in page 4, is oppoſed 
4 CoLoNEL Winwood's, as folemn contre-declaration” of his 
innocence. And he inſiſts that “ the one muſt exactly poiſe the 
other.” I acknowledge that the mere declarations, abſtracted 
from thoſe who made them, do leave the balance in e@qulibrio. 
But, when the parties who made them are reſpectively weighed 
by the hand of © unprejudiced opinion,” who does not ſee which 

ſcale 
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ſrale preponderates ? Miſs F-—x has been repreſented by a 
young Lady, who had an opportunity of knowing her intimately 
at ichool, as young and ARTLEss.” And what he has infinu- 
ated with a view to invalidate the truth of this teſtimony, has tend- 


ed eventually. to confirm it. Art and falſification, are, in general, 
concomitants, or follow one another as cauſe and effect. But, 


an artleſs mind, deals in truth; and in any dubious caſe, always 


conciliates credit. So that, for my part, I do not heſitate to ſay, 
that there is no compariſon between the degree of credibility, due 
to the ſolemn declaration of Miſs F R, and that of C——L 
W D; ſince we have had ſuch recent, ſuch repeated, and 


ſuch incontrovertible proofs of his having tranſgreſſed the laws of 
veracity, in ſome inſtances fo groſs, as to leave him, 


„ With all his BLUsHING HONoRs thick upon him.” 


And his own words point out the juſtice of the preceding conclu- 


ſion. Can this writer (tays he in p. 9) ſo clearly ſupport the 
& credibility of his heroine's* declaration, by her former reputa- 


tion for veracity? He is hereby defied to do this by any ad- 


% miſhble proof.” There is no occaſion for me to do it, ſince 
C L W D himſelf has done it with his own hand, in 
the following words : For his more ready information on the 
head of her former veracity, he is referred to the parties quoted 
on the head of her innate purity.” But we have ſeen thoſe 
parties (Dr. Os N and Mrs. ST N) give an evidence 
in favor of that purity, and in direct ſubverſion of his indecent 
charge. The Colonel may not, perhaps, think a reference to 
theie parties, though made by himſelf, an admiſſible proof of 
Mits F R'S veracity, and of his want of it. But it will be 
admitted as a very ſtrong indirect one, in both points of view, 
with thoſe, who contider, that when a man has failed in a charge 


of one ſpecies of moral turpitude, and upon bringing another, ap- 


This is only a little fineſſe to divert the attention of the reader, from the real hero of 
the pocm, that is, the SEDYCER, | 
1 


peals 
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peals for the truth of it, to the very authority by which the for- 
mer one was intirely overturned, the latter may juſtly be ſup- 
poſed to be in the ſame predicament. Falſity detected in the 
one, affords a ſtrong preſumption of latent villainy in the other; 
and a diſcovery in that caſe implies the innncence of the party im- 
peached, in both reſpects. So that I have to thank Col. W. him- 
ſelf, for putting a weapon into my hand to wound his own cauſe, 
by furniſhing me with a direct proof, that his ſolemn declaration, 
in point of veracity, weighs nothing againſt that of Miſs F——x ; 
and with an indirect one, that they who have ſtood forth to atteſt 
her innocence, ought to be conſidered as vouchers to her 
veracity too. 


But I am perſuaded there is a preponderation of circumſtances, 
as well as of character, to annul the Colonel's declaration of inno- 
cence, and to eſtabliſh that of Miſs F-—x. He had various 
inducements to ſhift, if poſſible, the guilt from himſelf, ariſing 
from the dread of being called to a ſevere account for a crime of 
ſuch enormity, and the ſhame of having it, with all its aggrava- 
tions, expoſed before the public, to the complete ruin of his cha- 
rater. And the charging of the guilt upon the footman, was 
an ingenious expedient at once to give a ſhew of plauſibility to 
the imputation, and to get rid of all the expences for which he 
made himſelf reſponſible. Befides, as his own pen declares him 
to have been a Seducer in India, and his own mouth hath often 
boaſted of his vicious atchievements, before company, that would 
have awed any other perſon into decency and ſilence; who would 
not conclude that a man, writing and talking with fo much eaſe 
about what virtue and delicacy would bluſh to mention, ſtill per- 
ſevered in the ſame line of conduct, in which he acknowledges 

himſelf to have been ſuch a very early and liberal pradtitioner ? 
To make him chargeable with the expences by charging him 
with the guilt that incurred them, could have been no object 
with Miſs F——x ; becauſe, though Col. W - has, in 


Page 
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page 26, of his pamphlet, repreſented this young ereature, as 
* zotally dependent on m; yet, in the very next page, with 
his wonted conſiſtency, and regard to truth, he acknowledges her 
poſſeſſed of a LARGE FORTUNE,” And as ſhe had not a ſingle 
dependent on her to make the leaſt defalcation in that fortune, 
and he boaſts of his having many, though his is not conſiderable, 
the motive of transferring the expences vaniſhes on the fide of 
the young Lady, and preponderates much on that of the Colonel. 
He pleads, however, again, „that if ſhe had charged it (the 
„ child) to aNy ONE OTHER man, ſhe muſt have taken the 
* whole load of guilt and ſhame upon herſelf.” P. 4. How does 
that follow ? Muſt every other man in the world be excluded 
from all imputation of guilt and ſhame, who might happen to 
be the Seducer of a young creature at fourteen, but CoLoNEL 
Winwoop ? It is true the nature of his ru would render the act 
of Seduction in him, more villainous, than in any man upon the 
face of the earth. But the aggravation in that particular which 
would only demonſtrate the pre- eminence of the Colonel's guilt, 
is ſurely no proof, that the whole load of guilt and ſhame” 
muſt lie on the young Lady, if any other perſon happened to 
have ruined her. So far from it, that, ſuppoſe any other man 
living, to have debauched a young creature at fourteen, where 
no ſimilar misfortune happened to her a ſecond time, I dare af- 
ſert, whoever might be the Seducer, that the whole load of real 
guilt, and real ſhame, would be deſervedly his, and not the young 
Lady's. If the Colonel ſhould impute this affertion to the favor- 
able opinion I have of the general modeſty of the oppoſite ſex, 
and the villainy of his own, from whence the variegated miſ- 
fortunes of thouſands of injured females take their riſe, he will 
do me an honor by the ſuppoſition. 


Beſides, I beg thoſe who with to enter into the argument, and 
to be guided in their opinion by the dictates of reaſon, to con» 
ſider, 1. It the footman had been the father of the child, and the 

mother 


„ CALUMNY” itſelf has not brought againſt Miſs F 
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mother had been of ſueh an abandoned diſpoſition, as, even in tho 
public ſtreets to make renewed advances to him, according to the 
Colonel's repretentations of the matter, would there not have 
been a repetition of the crime? 2 If ſhe had been the lewd- 
«* eſt of her own lewd breed, though. there had been no farther 


correſpondence with the footman,. yet, 1s it not probable that a 
creature, ſo laſcivious in the extreme, would have engaged in new 


amours, and have been detected in ſimilar guilt ? There never 
was an inſtance of a woman, of ſuch a compleQion, ſtopping 
inſtantly after ſuch. a high career of incontinence. Yet, even 
R the 
charge alluded to- 3. Had the footman been the father of the 
ehild, is it not in the higheſt degree probable, that his circum- 
ſtances, taken into conſideration with an advantage gained over a 
young Lady of family and conſiderable fortune, would have in- 
duced him to have gone off with ſuch a prize? And, after the 
liberties allowed him, can we ſuppoſe ſhe would have been averſe 
to the propoſal of commencing the wife of the man the had ſuf- 
fered to ruin her? Even the fear of having the guilt and ſhame 
of a ſecretly abandoned woman expoſed, has aperated as a ſufficient 
argument to make her give her hand, her fortune, and her 
nobility,” to oue, many degrees her inferior. 4. By charging her 
misfortune on another man, if the footman * been the real 
author of it, would ſhe not have incurred the danger of his 
divulging the truth, and expoſing her to the utmoſt ? And what 
could have been expected, but that, after having been diſcarded, 
he would have boaſted of his conqueſt ? Yet, though not a ſingle 
word, with a view to bribe, or bias his judgment, was ever ſpoken 
to him directly or indirectly, by the young Lady's guardian, he 
has invariably and ſolemnly declared his innocence... The Colonel, 
however, in page 10, pleads, that“ the had been ſeen in the 
« act of embracing and kifling the footman, with many other 
& ſuch feats,” And then he adds an infamous ſcrap of Latin; 
which ſignifies, (if this bit of pedantry and calumny compounded, 


has 
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has any meaning) © Aﬀidavits have been taken by * Col. W's 
«« ſervants, to the truth of the fact, of her having been ſeen in 
« kiffing the footman ; and that is enough, which is ſufficient to 
<« atteſt the fact, and fix the charge of her guilt.” And can Col. 
W. himſelf really think that a footman ſaluting a child in the pre- 
fence of ſeveral fervants—1s a fact ſufficient to convict her of cri- 
minality with him * On the ſame ground, while the pen was 
in the hand of Calumny, he might have attempted to prove, ſhe 
had been criminal with a// his men-fervants ; fince that of 
faluting a child, playful, and fond of ſervants, is a liberty which 
they all take with perfect innocence, in ten thouſand inſtances, 
where no one gver thinks of inferring guilt, from ſuch little 
familiarities z which, however, are rather to be difcouraged ; 
So that, if the heads of families were to treat theis Wards, as 
Col. W. has treated the object of his truſt ; who could be ſafe 
from the mercenary affidavits of treacherous domeſtics, whenever 
an abandoned Seducer choie to employ them in the infamous 
buſineſs of ſtabbing a young Lady's reputation ? But, while he 
was ſedulous in getting the paultry atteſtation of his ſervants to 
a charge in its nature ſo harmleſs, was he aware, that, thoſe 
very ſervants were indirect witnefles to their maſter's ſhameful 
remiſineſs in the care he ought to have exereiſed over Miſs 

F R For, if it was ſo criminal. in her to have been falut- 
ing the footman before the other ſervants, how came it that a 
young Lady, for whoſe board and education he had been paid in 
the higheſt ſtyle, ſhould have been fuffered to be in that part of 
the l:ouſe, which children indeed generally love, but where their 
manners are often injured.? In the beginning of his pamphlet, he 
repreſents her as brought from ſchool to be unDEr Mrs. W.'s 
EYE.” Yet, we find this poor young Lady afterwards ſuffered to 
viſit the kitchen; and then condemned for what was the natural 


% Affidavits were taken by the Colonel's Servants!” 80! the accurate pen of his 


ſcribe, has placed the ſervants in the ſeat of juſtice, and metamorphoſed them all into 
Magiſtrates ! | 
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conſequence of this culinary education! How is this to be ac- 
counted for? The groſs treachery, ſo prominent in the tranſ- 
action, needs no explanation. But the defect in the care of the 
young Lady, which gave riſe fo it, is accounted for by the 
writer of CaLumny” himſelf, who ſtyles the patronage with 
which ſhe was honored, © the BLIND fondneſs of Mrs. W D.“ 
There are two particulars, relative to this ſubject, which I can- 


not paſs over, becauſe they diſplay the ungenerous principle 


which appears to have actuated the Col. throughout. He repre- 
ſents Miſs F R as embracing and faluting the footman. By 
making this act to originate with her, and not with him, he 
would inſinuate her extreme forwardneſs. But the inſinuation is 
ſo manifeſtly ungenerous and cruel, that only to mention it, is 
to fink it and its author into the contempt they deſerve. But 
what is ſtill worſe, he ſpeaks of his ſervants having been wit- 
nefles to ** many other ſuch feats,” as the ſaluting of the footman. 
This affected concealment, of what he could not produce, car- 
ries a moſt diſhonorable implication. If there were any “ feats, 
as he calls them, in her conduct, and even “ many,” of them 
too, I am ſure he would not have veiled or foftened one. Why 
did he not get theſe © feats” narrated and atteſted, as well as the 
others ? He will apologize, perhaps, as he has done in page 27, 
for not inſerting there certain teſtimonies to the truth of facts,“ 
that they all ARRIVED Too LATE.” How unfortunate ! 
And what is ſtill more ill-fated for his cauſe, ſome of the teſ- 
& timonies, which he has inſerted “ to the truth of facts, 
NEVER ARRIVED AT ALL! So that, as for his teſtimonies, and 
the cauſe they ſupport, we may ſay of them, as was ſung upon 
an equally ridiculous occaſion ; 


: 


With witneſſes many, this cauſe did abound, 
With ſome that were ſhot, and ſome that were drown'd, 
And ſome that were loſt, and ſome never found.” 


; IV. When 


* 
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IV. When men have embarked in a diſhonorable bufineſs, and 


by the moſt ſedulous exertions of ſubtlety and diſſimulation, have 
ſo arranged every cireumſtance,” as in their opinion to preclude 
ſuſpicion and inſure ſucceſs, it often happens, from a providential 
fatality attendant on plans of ſecret iniquity,” that the contrivers 
of them have been ſo left to the remonſtrances of conſcience, as 
not to be able to banith the out ward marks of that inward witneſs 


from their very countenance. A oh, often, or forme trivial oc- 


currence, the effect of that hurry, which conſcious guilt occaſions, 


or the reſult of that artifice, which, when once diſcovered, awak- 


ens ſuſpicion, has often ſubverted the Whole credit of a plauſible 


fabric, and led to a diſcovery; which otherwiſe would never have 
been made. A little circumſtance in this ſtyle, the apparent effect 
of guilty contrivance, firſt excited Mr. DE VEI's ſuſpicions.” 
And that was, the Colonel's communicating the Hiſtory of the 


young Lady's misfortune, to him, only two hours before he fat 
out from London, though there had been antecedent time and 
opportunity enough for that purpoſe long before. The ſame guilt 
which ,ſuggeſted that as the moſt favorable moment of diſclofing 
the dreadful ſecret,” though an inauſpicious one for the ColoneP's 

cauſe, would naturally give a peculiarity to his matmer, which a 
perſon of Mr. Dx Ver. $ diſcernment inſtantly noticed; for, 


there was a CONFUSION” in it that ſtruck him prodigioully. 
tis 4 1 
Heu l quam difficile eft CRIMEN non prodere vuLTu 
However, as every man would be cautious of drawing any con- 
clufions from circumſtances of precarious evidence, and ſtill more 


ſo, of acting, as if he deemed them tantamount to. poſitive teſti- 
mony, Mr. DE Ve1L kept the matter a ſecret from every creature 


except Mrs. DR VEIL, who coincided with him in a ſtrong ſuſpi- 


cion of Col. W.'s guilt, *till a ſeaſonable opportunity ſhould 
preſent itſelf of making the neceſſary inquiries of the injured party, 
and of deliberating on the moſt adviſable ſteps to be taken in ſuch 
a on yet delicate bufineſs. That opportunity offered on 
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their viſt to Shrewſbury ; ; anda diſcovery of the whole truth was 
made while they were at Col. W.'s houſe. As for the fact, which 
in page 19, the Colonel calls a “very extraordinary” one, of 
Mr. or Mrs. -Dg VEII's not having dropt the moſt diſ- 
« tant hint of ſuch a diſcovery, during the whole week they 
e were at his houſe,” and which he repreſents, in very ubpolite 
language, as the more extraordinary, becauſe, he ſays, page 19, 
« the pert loquacity” of that Lady 1s © ſo remarkable :” this 
circumſtance, notwithſtanding the emphaſis which he has laid 
upon it, has nothing in it at all extraordinary. For, conſidering 
the variety of other matters. which appear to. have engaged the. 
attention of all the parties under the Colonel's roof, and the great 
umpropriety of inveſtigating a ſubject that muſt have occaſioned a 
diſagreeable fracas in the family, where they were upon a ſhort 
viſit ; Mr. and Mrs. Dx VEI I. certainly acted with that ordinary 


prudence which any perſon in the world would have obſerved in 
a ſimilar ſituation. 


Beſides, as the buſineſs was of ſuch a delicate nature, it was 
manifeſtly incumbent on Mr. Dx VEeis., out of a regard to Miſs, 


F *s reputation, to act with the utmoſt circumſpection, leſt: 
by irritating the party that bad brought ſuch a load of infamy 
upon her, he ſhould be inſtrumental in ſpreading abroad what, 
5 obvious reaſons, he withed to have buried in oblivion. A 
vehement wiſh to bring the author of Miſs F R's accumulated. 
misfortunes to condign ſhame, muſt, after the hiftory of them, 
have ſtrongly penetrated the mind of any man, eſpecially of one. 
warmly attached to her intereſts, both as her relative, and as her 
guardian. But, as this could not be accompliſhed. without laying 
open ſuch a ſcene, as muſt have ſhocked the feelings, and injured 
the character of the young Lady, he very wiſely ſuſpended his. 
reſentment, and forced it tho' reluctant, to yield to the more per- 
ſuaſive voice of friendſhip and compaſſion. Not a great while after, 


however, he found himſelf very differently circumſtanced. Ac- 


compts 


BE. 


counts, containing the moſt exorbitant dernands, and ſtating ſpe- 
cific charges for an event, which the SEpucEn's treachery had 
brought upon her, had been ſent in to Mr. DER Veit. By a 
young Lady, poſſeſſed of ſuch an ample fortune as devolved to 
her, upon the death of her father, one branch of theſe expences 
muſt be ſuppoſed to have been eſteemed a trifle, and the payment, 
abſtracted from other conſiderations, as not worth a moment's 
heſitation by herſelf or her guardian. So that when Col. W. 
inſinuates, in page 7, and 20, that it was the demand of having 
the expences refunded that actuated Miſs F R and her guar- 
dian to criminate him, his inſinuation is futile and illiberal, and 
carries no probability with it. The expences were not to be paid 
by Mr. DE VE1L, therefore could be no object to him. And the 
demand could not have been the original cauſe, though indeed it 
may have been a renewed one, of Miſs F- — 's charging her 
misfortune on CoLoNEL WIN WOop, becauſe ſhe had done that, 
ſeveral months before the accounts had been delivered in. How 
came Mr. DE VEIIL, then, it may be aſked, to remain filent ſo long 
after the hiſtory given him. by Miſs F=-—x, and never to charge 
the Colonel's guilt home to him, till what he calls, page 20, © the 
« epocha of the demand?” Mr. DE VEII's tender regard for the 
reputation of his ward, operated in the firſt inſtance, as hath been 
ſhewn ; and a determination not to ſubmit to an unjuſt and diſ- 
graceful requiſition, was his motive in the ſecond. For, had he 
and Miſs F R acquieſced in a demand, ſpecifical of thoſe ex- 
pences, and of that misfortune, which originated from the perfidy 
of the very man that made it ; acquieſcence in that caſe would 
have been an emphatic acknowledgment of the young Lady's guilt. 
And, in order to exculpate himſelf, and criminate her, he would 
need only to. have appealed to the diſcharged accounts, as indiſpu- 
table vouchers to his Allegations, in both reſpects. The expences 
m themſelves were trivial; but in their meaning and conſequences 
of the laſt importance to the parties concerned. So that all the 
world muſt juſtify the propriety of Mr. Dx VEITL's conduct, and 
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{ee the force of it, in his ſuſpending a moſt ſpirited, but juſt re- 
monſtrance againſt the Colonel's guilt, till all his indignation was 
rouſed by that laſt inſtance of finiſhed treachery, in preſenting 
accounts, that in the very face of them ſpoke the meannels and 
avarice of the Colonel, and in their implication tended to rivet the 
infamy that he had falfly imputed to the young Lady. Had he 
declined making the demand alluded to, which, in point of ſtrict 
honor, he ought to have done, his character would never have 
been expoſed to fuch infamy as now covers it : but he was guilty, 
and a juſt Providence hath left him to be the divulger of it. 


Another circumſtance that tended, upon Mr. Dx Ve1r's com- 
ing to Shrewſbury, to increaſe his ſuſpicions, was, the invincible 
reluctance of the young Lady to chooſe Col. W. as one of her 
guardians. The diſcovery of that reluctance occurred in the fol- 
lowing manner: As it was neceſſary to ſend out proper powers, 
by the ſhips juſt at that time ready to fail for India, to ſecure Miſs 
—R's property there; as a preliminary, Mr. De VEIL pro- 
poſed to her the appointing of the Colonet and himſelf as her 
guardians. To that part of the propoſal which related to the 
Colonel, the ſtrenuouſly objected. Upon anxiouſly interrogating 
her on the ground of that objection, and receiving no ſatisfactory 
anſwer, Mr. D. told her, that they had been acquainted with her 
misfortune, and that ſhe ſhould not conceal any leſſer matters 
from them. She appeared greatly agitated at this part of the 
converfation ; and upon their farther telling her, that Colonel 
W. had repreſented the footman as the author of her misfor- 
tune, ſhe then, in the manner already deſcribed in the preface to 
„ SEDUCTION, a Poem,” ſolemnly diſavowed that part of the 
Colonel's charge, and related all the particulars of his having 
ruined her ſoon after ſhe left ſchool. A juſt and painful dread of 
ever coming under the wing of that treachery that had been fo 
fatal to her virtue, or of being again the object of that . blind 


80 partial 


E 
0 partial fondneſs” * that had often bereaved her of common re- 
collection, and had often thrown her into ſuch a tremor as ſeizes 
a poor timid bird, when it feels itſelf itreſiſtibly attracted by the 
fatal faſcination feated in the eye of ſome envenomed rattle- ſuake 
were, no doubt, Miſs F—R's powerful motives for re- 
ſolving never to commit herſelf to the care of one that bore the 
name of WI Nx WOOD. The Colonel affigns a reaſon for the young 
Lady's laudable ſteadineſs on this head, which, as uſual, is ren- 
dered falſe by his own account of matters. He alledges, that 
her unwillingneſs to chooſe him one of her Guardians, aroſe from 
& his unconguerable oppoſition to her much defired marriage.” P. 19. 
And yet, in page 6, he confeſſes, that“ he did no? object to the 
& propoſal” of her marriage, at the interview mentioned in that 
page. As two declarations, in a ſtate of ſuch viſible contradic- 
tion, cannot be both true, from the teſtimony of Mr. Dx VEIL 
we have reaſon to conclude, as well as from the pen of the Colonel, 
that the firſt is palpably falſe. Since, then, it is indiſputably 
evident, that he gave his concurrence. to the propoſed match, 
muſt not her prejudices to him, in the light of a Guardian, have 
from that moment ſubſided? When the cauſe was removed, 
ſuppoſing none other to have been latent in her mind, the effect 
mult ceaſe of courſe. For, his acquieſcence in the propoſed match, 
would naturally have prompted her, from a principal of grati- 
tude, to chooſe him her Guardian, if there were not ſecret rea- 
ſons ef the laſt importance to prevent her. And, let any man 
Hving judge, whether her refufal in ſuch circumſtances, does not 
ſtrongly evince the prior exiſtence of fuch reaſons ; and that, af- 
ter this ſhew of kindneſs, nothing but the deep remembrance of 
ſome former injury, could have made her act a part, which, 
otherwiſe, would have been replete with ingratitude and diſre- 
ſpect; an injury, which the Colonel's equivocal kindneſs could 
not in any degree atone for, and which no time or circumſtances 
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in life could ever obliterate from that mind, Where it left ſo 
many ſharp thorns, and inſcribed indelible characters of woc. 


The more narrowly. we view the Colonel's cauſe and his own 
reaſoning upon it, the more we ſhall be convinced, that the one 
is embarraſſed with confuſion and ſelt.contradiction, and the other 
founded in guilt. The fact of Miſs F R's unconquerable ob- 
jections to him as a guardian, though the had been for ſeveral 
years the object of his truſt, carries with it an implication which 
he ſeems very anxious to overturn. In the attempt already made 
with that view, we have ſeen him foiled with the point of his 
own pen. And, as if he had been apprehenſive of his ſelf-pro- 
cured diſgrace, in aſſigning a cauſe for the young Lady's objecti- 
ons, which, by his own acknowledgment, could not exiſt, if 
cauſe and effect have any relation to each other, he, in page 27, 
quotes the teſtimony of a Lady, a relation of his, who favs, that 
„upon Miſs F R's. being aſked to give her reaſons for refuſing 
& to chooſe Col. W. for one of her guardians, ſhe. confeſſed the 
had been ſo enjoined to do by the wife of De Verr.” That. 
Mrs. D. from a ſtrong. n of the Colonel's guilt, might en- 
courage Miſs F R'S unwillingneſs to chooſe him her guardian, 
is very probable: but that Mrs. D.'s injunctious would have operated 
deciſively on that head, is incredible, from the apparent ſteadineſs 
of Miſs F R's temper, which the Colonel, indeed, injuriouſly 
ſtyles ** ungovernable,” page 17. And even ſuppoſing that the 
Lady had. been thus enjoined, yet, muſt not Col. and Mrs. W. 
have, to a ſurpriſing degree, forfeited her affection, and loſt her 
confidence, when the injunction of one, on whom ſhe was not to 
be dependent for a farthing, and to whom no antecedent care or 
tuition had attached her, ſhould be preferred to the wiſhes and 
opinion of thoſe who had been her delegated parents for years ? 
And to what can any one attribute the preference in this caſe, but 
to the keen ſenſe of thoſe various injuries which ſhe had received 
from the perſons who ſhoyld have been the guardians of her vir-- 
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tue and her peace? However, if we give the teſtimony he has 
quoted, as much force as he would with it, ſtill that teſtimony 
muſt remain indeciſive, till we hear what Mrs. DE VEIL has to ſay 
againſt it, agreeably to the old maxim, Audi alteram partem. As 
for the Lady's atteſting all the circumſtances of the interview,” 
mentioned p. 6, it is altogether unneceflary ; becauſe the Colonel's 
own atteſtation of them hath already ſufficiently expoſed the view 
with which they were produced; unleſs his good friends with to 
make him ſtill appear more guilty and more ridiculous. And indeed 
one would almoſt be tempted to ſuſpect, from ſome manceuvres 
of this kind, in his Amanuenſis, that he had not been fincere in his 
cauſe. For inſtance, in page 27, he frames the following curious 
apology for his ſtating another reaſon, beſides what he had aſſigned 
before, for Miſs F R's reluctance to chooſe the Colonel her 
guardian. As this was a circumſtance, till now «nknown, to the 
Colonel, he naturally aſſigned that refuſal to another known, and 
&* obvious cauſe,” How extremely happy is ſome men's inven= 
tion ! If they happen to be unfurniſhed with-a cauſe,” adequate to a 
certain effect, they can tuſtantly make one; and though from 
materials not exifting, call it known and obvious. If an unknown 
cauſe is produced from ſome inſignificant ſource, this is immedi» 
ately ſuperadded, without confidering whether or not- it be con- 
genial with its fellow. But the misfortune is, if this blending of 
cauſes ſhould tend to make one hoſtile to the other, then, I am 
afraid, the irreconcilable variance between theſe belligerent cauſes 
will help to ruin the cauſe of the Colonel, and the ingenious cauſe- 
maker himſelf turn out, not the Colonel's friend, but his foe. 
And this is really the caſe. For, 1. If his“ oppoſition to her de- 
fired marriage,” was the cauſe of her objecting to him as a 
propoſed guardian, and that objection was unconquerable, the in- 
junctions of Mrs. DE VEIL on that head were unneceflary. Here, 
his laſt “ cauſe” is overturned by the firſt. 2. As the © injunc- 
tions” of Mrs. DE VEIL are ſaid to have occaſioned Miſs F-—-x's 
objecting to the Col. if an unconquerable oppoſition to that point 
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from a different cauſe had been reſident in her breaſt, then that 
oppoſition, : unconguerable as it is repreſented, was inſufficient to 
determine her conduct; yet, the contrary is aſſerted by the Col. 
himſelf, Here again his firſt “ cauſe” deſtroys his laſt. And 


thus both cautes, in this ſtate of mutual hoitility operate to the 


annihilation of one another, and Ex nibilo nihil fit. 


v. The badneſs of the Colonel's cauſe has made his futile defence 
to teem with ſelt-contradictions; waich, perhaps, others might 
call by a more ſevere epithet : For inſtance, he contetles in p. 6, 


that Mr. DER VEIIL joined in ſoliciting parental acquieſcence in a 


certain propoſed match. Yet, in page 27, he repreſents that 


Gentleman, as practiſing a manceuvre to get into his wn /ole 


management, a large fortune belonging to Miſs F R; and as 
having ( ſet out poſt for India to get that fortune into his poſſeſſion.” 
Now, every one knows, that if the young Lady had been married, 
Mr. Dz VEII's guardianſhip would have been ſuperſeded. Can 


it be ſuppoſed, then, that a man of common ſenſe, would ſtrive 
to procure a huſband tor a young Lady, whole fortune he wanted, 


by ſome diſhonorable manceuvre to get the ſole management of, 
himfelf * Could the Colonel prove Mr. D. an ideot, he might 
gain ſome credit for this injurious repreſentation : but embarraſſed 
as it now ſtands with abſurdity and ſelf- contradiction, it is to be 
claſſed with all the reſt of the mcredibles with which CALuuN A“ 
abounds. The defamatory penman of that pamphlet, ſeems, 
indeed, to avail himſelf of every opportunity to throw out the 
coarſeſt invectives againſt Mr. DE VEir, hoping, by traducing 
his character, to invalidate his evidence. But we may ſafely infer 
that Gentleman's innocence, from the very ambiguity of the 


Colonel's ſtyle. Had there been any real ground for an unfavor- 
able imputation, he would ſoon have painted it in the uſual ſtyle 


of undiſguiſed and malicious exaggeration, But it has been 
„ CALUMNY's” misfortune in this as well as other inſtances, like 
the viper nibbling at the file, oFFENDERE soLIDo, to fix its fangs 

where 
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where it can make no impreſſion, and to break its own teeth, 
againſt the object of its envenomed bite. 


VI. When Col. W. in page 8, aſſerts, that © he has uſed every 
<* endeavor to bring the buſineſs into a court of juſtice,” let the 
reader judge, whether this afſertion deſerves any credit, when it 
is conſidered, after having made himſelf reſponſible for the expences 
incurred during Miſs F R'S illneſs in "ro that he engaged 
by promiſe, to contribute to the maintenance of the child in future, 
before thoſe formalities took place which would legally oblige 
him. The tameneſs of his ſubmiſſion to the terms propoſed, 
while the young Lady and her guardian were in England, indi- 
cated conſcious guilt, and a dread of having the ſubject introduced 
into a court of judicature. - And he acknowledges, page 26, that 
* 18 a caſe, circumſtanced as his is, to prove a negative, before 
Aiſcerning Judges, where every circumſtance would be thoroughly 
<« fifted, might be attended with s0ME TROUBLE.” Ah! it was 
this „ thorough ſifting, before diſcerning Judges ;”” and the tre- 


mendous pruſpe& of the TROUBL»” that might ariſe from their 
* diſcernment,” and the honeſt verdi& of an impartial jury, that 


made him dread a legal ecclairciflement, But now he appears 
ſurpriſingly ſpirited, “ and publicly calls upon his adverſaries to 
* bring it forward on their part,” page 8. But the myſtery of 
this aſſumed and ſudden fortitude, is all folved by this conſidera- 
tion, that © the adverſaries” he calls upon, were, when he penned 
that affected challenge, on their way to India. Were they to re- 
turn, he would probably be as tame and timid as ever. 


VII. It is exceedingly remarkable, that the ſeveral passrons that 
have either by alternate emotion, or mutual conflict, exerciſed the 
mind of Col. W. and impelled him forward in this unhappy bu- 
ſineſs, have all indirectly atteſted his guilt, Puſhed on by the 
violent dictates of imperuous rage, we have ſeen him commenc- 
ing author by proxy; and at the ſame instant that he obtruded 

his 
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his wretched ! CALVUMHN V“ on the public, threatening to proſe- 
cute others for what he had done himſelf; then, as if he thought 
an appeal to law inſufficient to give him redreſs, making an ap- 


peal to the ſword; and thus, like a man at bis wit's end, flying 


to every reſource, which the impetuoſity of his paſſion could 
point out; though his cities of refuge, the preſs, the /aw, . the 


ford, have all in their turns, proved inſufficient to protect him 


from the force of truth, or to ſhut out the evidences of his guilt. 
Meanly ſuccumbing under the preſſure of puſillanimous and 
guilty fear, he has ſubmitted, where he ſhould have ſtood out, 
though he now affects to invite, what he muſt once have dreaded 
as death. Actuated by paſſions of a more ſordid and miſchiev- 
ous nature, he has in another light, blended together all the 
malign ſuggeſtions of cruelty, falſhood, and detraction, to aid 
him in - quoting teſtimonies that never exiſted, and to calumniate 


a character that he had before injured in the extreme. But now 


he ſhall make his appearance in a more favorable point of view, 
though I am afraid the ſcene will even change, here, before we 
can have given the tribute of commendation. Col. W. has had 
children, it ſeems; and has conſequently felt the yearnings of 


_ parental affection. As it pleaſed Providence to remove his legiti- 


mate offspring, and he confeſſes, in page 14, that © the ſponta- 
* neous motion of his own natural difpofition” inclined him to 
„ beſtow marks of tender affection and generous liberality” on his 
illegitimate ſon abroad, it follows, that his heart would be acceſ- 
ſible to the ſame * ſpontaneous motion,” whenever a daughter in the 


| fame predicament ſhould be born, to © claim his tenderneſs and 


„ generoſity at home.” An event of this nature has occurred, 


and appears to have excited once more his parental affection, and 


to have extorted {ſuch acknowledgements as evince him to have 


been, in ſome degree, irrefiſtibly influenced by that affection, even 


at the moment that he ſtrove to diſavow its exiſtence. Speaking 
of the event alluded to, he ſays, page 15, Separating the cate 
of the innocent babe from that of the wicked mother, and con- 


„ fidering,. 
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« ſidering it as a forlorn being that had been thrown by her un- 


<« feeling 7 * y, upon him, 5 him alone for its ſupport, he had 
<< at one time determined, as can be proved, to PROVIDE FOR IT AN 


4% A LIBERAL MANNER. 5 Now, this was very extraordinary, 
ſuppoſing the Colonel not to be the infant's father. For, 1. The 
opulence of the mother rendered his intended liberality ſuper- 
fluous. 2. After having painted the mother as the vileſt character 
on earth, and the footman as extremely abandoned too, is it con- 
ceiveable that he could have felt ſuch a degree of affection for the 
offspring of ſuch a diſhonorable intercourſe, as to have been once 
66 determined to PROVIDE for it, and in a LIBELAL MANNER” too ? 
What !. for the child of one of * the lewdeſt of her. own lewd 
breed? - ſor the fruit of an amour with a faotman ? Impoſ- 
ſible ;. ſuch a caſe. never happened. We muſt, therefore, ET 
out for another cauſe for his liberal intentions; and what can 
that be but natural affettion ? Overcome by this powerful inſtinct, 
and conſidering this laſt child as having . a claim to his generoſity, 
* fo much ſuperior to that firſt mentioned child,” his illegitimate 
ſon in India, . becauſe of the, different condition, fituation, and 
« relation of the two mothers,” page 14, he determined to act 
the part of a parent, and of a liberal one too. This was a golden 
moment in which the dictates of conſcience, and the yearnings of 
paternal affection were, ſuffered to.unite their plea in favor of truth, 
and in behalf of a helpleſs infant. Thus the acknowledgment of 
his intentional liberality.helped to indentify the FATHER. And 
if I urge, that it points out the SEDUCER too, he has to thank his 
own pen for the double diſcovery... 


I appriſed the reader, that the amiable light, i in which the 
Colonel's intentional diſplay of natural affection placed him, would 
be of ſuch ſhort coninuance, . that we.ſhould hardly haye time to 

interpoſe a little commendation. . And I am ſorry there was cauſe 
to apprehend the diſagreeable change. In the very page that 
recites his once-intended liberality, he ſays, © he was obliged to 


N. | alter 
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< alter his purpoſe, in order to-comvince the world of the falſhood” 
of the grand charge brought againſt him. What effect this alter- 
ation of his purpoſe may have in convincing others, I know not; 
but as for myſelf, the fact helps to rivet a conviction, which had 
before penetrated my mind; which is, that men of an unprincipled 
diſpoſition, can forge teſtimonies, vary their opinion, and alter 
their conduct, juſt as circumſtances require, and make even their 
paſſions, to temporize. lu the preſent inſtance we obſerve a man 
yielding to the ſtorge of natural affection, and determining upon 
a proviſion worthy of parental liberality, out of tenderneſs to a 
helpleſs infant; and doing this, under ſuch circumſtances as 
make it probable, in a high degree, his only incentive was, a 
father's love. We ſee him the next moment ſhutting up the 
bowels of his compaſſion, and, by doing violence to the feelings 
of human nature, extinguiſhing that part of tender inſtin&, which 
even in brutes excites affection and care for their offspring; and 
this too, from a principle of revenge for having. been told that 
ſolemnly by the mother, which the real father knew to be true. 
It is, however, a happineſs to reflect, that, notwithſtanding the 
retractation of his original purpoſe, THE LAW now compels him 
to do that, to which he appears to have been once inclined, from 
the ſacred mandates of conſcience, and the ſpontaneous emotions 
of parental affection. At once, to ſecure a proviſion for the infant, 
and to give ſolemnity to the charges which the mother brought 
againſt the SEDUCER, ſhe hath, upon oaTH, done both the one 
and the other. This fact will force him to be liberal againſt bis 
will; at the ſame time that the knowledge of it muſt tend ftill 
more abundantly to identify the author of her misfortunes, and 
to ſecure a deciſive credit to her former aſſeverations on that head; 
and the more ſo, as what ſhe hath sworn, was the reſult, not of 
hurry and reſentment, but of ſerious deliberation. Upon THREE 
very ſolemn occaſions, the young Lady found herſelf obhged, 
painful as the taſk was to female delicacy, to atteſt her own miſ- 
fortunes, that ſhe might give emphaſis to her charges againſt the 


, SEDUCER : 
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SenvceR : Firfl, in the preſence of him, Mrs. W. and a gentles« 
man in the commiſſion of the peace. Secondly, by an epiſtolary 
narrative, directed to a friend, and dictated in all that artleſs ſim- 
plicity, and ſolemnity of ſtyle, which, I think, would gain credit 
from all the world, to the veracity of the author; and, thirdly, by 
a FORMAL OATH before a proper magiſtrate: and her teſtimony 
has been invariable throughout. The ſecond and laſt modes of 
atteſtation are indiſputable, and help to corroborate the firſt, as 
well as to detect the chicanery and evaſion practiſed by the author 
of CALUMNY,” page 21. He there quotes the magiſtrate that 
was preſent upon the firſt occaſion, as ſaying, ** the could not be 
« prevailed upon to rehearſe a ſingle circumſtance of the charge 
* brought againſt the Colonel, but replied by a ſimple yes or no 
< to the queſtions” propoied to her. And was not that ſufficient ? 
Does the truth of an evidence, or the credibility of a reply depend 
upon a multiplicity of words? If this were admitted, it would 
tend to invalidate the teſtimony, and to criminate the character of 
one of the moſt illuſtrious and immaculate witneſſes to truth, 
that ever appeared on earth.“ What tlie author of CaLumny” 
makes a ground of objection to Miſs F R's replies, I think a 
recommendation of them; and that is, the 81myLIcITY” of her 
negative or affirmative. Many words, on ſome ſubjects, generally 
incur a ſuſpicion of ſtudied equivocation, and latent guilt. And, 
where the queſtion requires no more, yes or no, are the moſt de- 
ciſive and unexceptionable anſwers. Suppoſe the queſtions put by 
Mr. Dz VEIIL to have been the following: Miſs F— R, as you are 
in the preſence of ALMIGHTY Gop, declare, Nas CoLoNEL 
„% Winwoop the man that rumed you ?” Or, Was any other man 
living acceſſary to your misfortunes beſides him?” Would not a 
ſimple yes or no have been proper and ſatisfactory anſwers to both 
theſe queſtions ? eſpecially when reiterated ? As to the © rehearſ- 
ing circumſtances, and entering into a detail of particulars,” could 
any man of feeling have expected hat of a young creature, ſuffici- 


* See Mat. xxvi. 64. xvii, 11. 


ently 
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ently agitated at the very fight of the perſon who had'ruined her? 
And, as for the inſinuation that . the ſafer mode of queſtion and 
„ anſwer had been adopted, leſt the ſhould. be caught tripping in 
“ her leflon,” it iis eaſily retorted, by obſerving, that another mode 
might have ſuited the deſigns. of cavilling inquiſitors, practiſed in 
the © leſſon” of inſidious examination, or of a man endeavoring to 
ſhroud his guilt under a covering of bronze; but, could anſwer 
no other end to the young Lady, ſave that of making the wounds 
of injured innocence bleed afreſh, and of adding inſult: to miſ- 
fortune. However, if her guardian's declarations have auy weight, 
ſhe, on that occaſion, diſtreſsful as it was, uttered .more than a 
„ ſimple Yes or No.” For, putting her hand upon her heart; 
L : and, being taught to conſider herſelf as in the preſence of Al- 
N | mighty God, ſhe declared CoLoneL Winwoop,. and CoLONEL 
A Winwoop: alone, to have ruined: her. And, when he and his 
== friends defired ſhe would repeat that declaration, ſhe Dip, with 
3 an unſhaken firmneſs. If © the magiſtrate” referred to has any 
thing to urge that is material, let him ſtand forth and ſtate his 
objections; for we can never pay any regard to any declarations 
from the pen of < CaLvmny,” after the groſs fiction and forged 
teſtimonies that have been, with an unuſual boldneſs and atrocity 
obtruded on the public from that quarter already. But, let the 
Colonel and his friend remember it is a diſcouraging circumſtance 
to their cauſe, that ſhould they unite, to Miſs F —n's ſolemn aſ- 


ſeveration before one magiſtrate, ſhe hath added her. ſtill more 
folemn oath before another... p 


VIII. The reader wilt probably r ememember; that a preſumption 
has been urged againſt Col. W. of his having begun through ava- 
rice, what he concluded in treachery and falſification. In order 
to ſubvert the concluſion, he. has endeavored to. invalidate the - 
premiſes. His manner of executing a point ſo arduous, is to the 

laſt degree curious. It was neceſſary, in refutation of the double 
; charge of avarice and profligacy, that evidence ſhould be brought 
= : 
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of his innocence and his liberality. But, extraordinary as it may 

ſeem, he us himſelf publiſhed a little narrative of his atchievements 
in iniquity, as a ſpecimen of his innocence, and a proof of his 

honor 4 and has appealed to a ſcene of guilt, as a voucher for his 
liberality. And, what will excite the aſtoniſhment of the virtuous 
reader {till more, is, he hath erected a tribunal for his own trial; 
and ſtated the grand maxim himſelf, by which a court of judicature 
ought to be guided, when fitting in judgment on his caſe; which 
is, that Where a criminal action charged, appears to be dubi- 
e ous, the court guides itſelf by a reference to the characier, or 
* former conduct of the party charged, in ſuch circumſtances of his 
life as come the neareft to the fact then before it“ CAL. page 13. 
Now, though it might be thought too hazardous to ſuffer a man 
to plead, give evidence, and ſtate the law, in his own cauſe; yet, 
in the-preſent inſtance, I am willing the Colonel ſhould pofleſs 
all theſe advantages, that he may have no reaſon to complain, 
ſhould he fall by his own doctrine, and be- condemned at his own 
bar. Let us hear his defence. | | 


6 The circumfeance \ in Nis life, which, he ſay, 1s alogether 

4 in 1 to this preſent, is, Whilſt he was a bachelor in the 
« Eaſt Indies, it was his fortune, as it is that of mo? European 
* bachelors, in that country, to have a child born to him, by a 
4 native woman.” That is, While he was in India, he took an 
ungenerous advantage of the ignorance, and, perhaps poverty-of 
ſome Gentoo woman, or ſome Mahometan Lady of the Haram, and 
debauched her. The fruit of this illicit amour, was a ſon; and 
the event itſelf he aſcribes to his fortune; though ſome, perhaps, 
might call it a misfortune; while others, with conſciences a little 
more-tender, would lament it as a in. But he, perhaps, thinks that 
a fortune common to other Europeans, might be ſome juſtification 
of his own conduct. And fo it rnight, if the frequent commiſſion 
of a fact, or a multitude of precedents could alter the nature of 
truth, ſuperſede the ſanctions of the divine law, and make forni- 
O. cation 


| 
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| cation no fin. But . to follow even a multitude to do evil,” though 
a popular maxim in India, is reprobated as a moſt fallacious and 
| dangerous one, by the firſt authority on earth.—But he goes on: 
| And though it is common for the fathers of ſuch children, to leave 
«6 them to their mothers, with the Provi on of ſome trifling ſum, and 


«© often with 10 proviſion at all, &c.” If this hiſtoric account of 


"F his fellows in iniquity abroad, be a juſt one, what a melancholy 
© | | ſcene of cruelty and licentiouſneſs has he diſcloſed ! What mult 


| the poor heathens think of the chr;f;an country, from whence ſuch 

b | Europeans emigrate?:— The repreſentation of the barbarity exer- 

i | ciſed towards Indian women, and the illegitimate offspring 

thrown upon them by their treacherous Seducers, may poſſibly 

be not a little exaggerated by the Colonel, with a view to the in- 

troducing himſelf with the greater eclat. For, he ſays, that 

| £6 obliged by No rule, not even of precedent, but acting merely from 

5 5 - „ ſpontaneous motion of his natural diſpoſition,” he educated this 

E | llegitimate ſon, and beſtowed other marks of his generoſity upon 

him. That this ſhould have been abſolutely unprecedented in a 

ſingle inſtance, is a compliment paid to his liberality, perhaps at 

the expence of truth. But let thoſe. judge, whoſe humanity it 
concerns, to prove the reverſe of his vain-glorious aſſertion. 


2. Having ſuffered him to ſtate his evidence, proceed we now 
to compare it with facts on the oppoſite ſide, and to weigh it in 
the balance of truth and reaſon, with a view to the determin- 
ing of a juſt and impartial verdict. To this end, we will again 

pas appeal to his own maxim, that a court ought to guide itſelf by 
e the character or former conduct, in ſuch circumſtances, as come 

the neareſt to the fact before it.” Suppoſe him then to have been 

arraigned on the ſuit of Miſs F—x, and that, in the courſe of the 

trial, his own evidence had been produced in proof of his having 

ſeduced and debauched a woman in India; would any unpreju- 

diced jury in the world heſitate to conclude the high probability 

of his having been a SEDUCER in Great Britain ; eſpecially where 

there 
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"there appears ſuch ſtriking evidence to convict him? It muſt be 
confeſſed that the latter caſe teems with aggravations, which may 
not have entered into the former. But a diſſimilarity of a cir- 
cumſtantial, or local kind, between two. facts, that in their very 
nature correſpond, does not at all affect what is eſſential to the 
reſemblance between them : nor would a Judge or Jury de- 
termine their opinion reſpecting a culprit's “ character” by any 
eventual difference, in the facts charged upon him, but by the 
general correſpondence which the one bears with the other. Ac- 
cording to the Colonel's own poſition, ** that circumſtance in a 
* man's life that comes the neareſt to a fact before the court,” ought 
to guide its judgment. He has narrated that very © circumſtance” 
himſelt, in the account of his licentiouſneſs abroad; and when 
we hear a man attributing that to his fortune, which a 
penitent heart would lay to the account of depravity, and 
misfortune, without one ſingle word expreſſive of his remorſe ; 
what inference would an arbitrator of chaſtity, and mora- 
lity draw in this caſe? Suppoſe a man, arraigned on ſtrong 
circumſtantial evidence. of having defrauded a charity, by em- 
bezzling the treaſure that had been committed to his truſt, 
for the ſupport of it, and that upon inquiry into his cha- 
racter, it appeared he had himſelf confeſſed he had once ſtolen a 
bank note, but returned it with a liberal compenſation to the 
party injured, and that he had, upon other occaſions, indicated a 
ſtrong propenſity to ſteal, by acts of inferior aggravation ; when 
the latter facts were proved and ſtated, in compariſon with 
the firſt, would a jury conclude, that a man could not betray 
his truſt, and rob a treaſury, becauſe he had been convicted, be- 
fore, only of /eſſer degrees of fraud ? Or, would the diſparity in 
circumſtances and aggravation be confidered as of any advantage to 
his cauſe or character? eſpecially, when there appeared a repetition 
of the act, and no contrition in the criminated party? Rather, 
would not the evidence in the latter caſe, incur a ſuſpicion of guilt 
in the former, and tend, at leaſt, to reprobate every pretenſion, 

and 
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and every hop? of acquittal, founded on rectitude of character ? 
One grand cireumſtantial difference between the cafes in queſtion, 
will be urged in favor of the Colonel; which is, that in the one, 
he has been a liberal proviſion for the fruit of Seduction abroad, 
but, like an innocent man, refuſes to do that in the other. But 

this plea happens to have two edges, either of which cuts up 
his cauſe. His preſent refuſal is the effect of revenge, and an act 


'of inhumanity, ariſing from an extinction of paternal affection. 
Let it be remembered that he once determined to have pro- 


vided for the latter child in a L1BERAL MANNER, as he had done 
for the former.“ That is the circumſtance, which points out a 
ſimilarity between the former and latter parts of his conduct, and 
helps ſo ſtrongly to identify the real father; as Achilles's handling 
the implements of war, while the females, among whom he con- 
cealed himſelf, were attracted only by ornaments ſuited to their 
ſex, helped Ulyſſes, to diſtinguiſh the ſoldier, though in a diſ- 
guiſed habit, and to identify the warlike ſon of Peleus. The 


Grecian Hero might attempt to draw back, after his detection; 
but he had put on che licliet, and it would have been in vain to 


throw it down again. So, to compare great things, with ſmall, 
the Colonel has been once the voluntary captive of parental libe- | 
rality, and his acknowledgments on that head, notwithſtanding 


ſubſequent retractation, are the criterion of his relationſhip to 
the child, and of his ruin of the mother. 


1 Another queſtion to be tried, is, Will it be believed that 
&« this ſame liberal man, would, from no other motive, than the 
proſpect of ſhifting the expence of a few pounds from himſelf, 
act with ſuch unfeeling barbarity to his other child” page 14. 

The preface to SEDUCTION, &c. a Poem,” ſo far from alledg- 
ing uo other motive” for this barbarity, ſtates various other pre- 
ſumptive ones; though I cannot help thinking that the meau de- 
fire of evading the expence, was a very ſtrong and leading motive. 
When I repreſented that expence as amounting to no more than. 

%a few. 


C 


«© a few pounds,” the repreſentation was obviouſly intended to be 
taken only in a comparative view. By a gentleman, keeping his 
coach, and having no other offspring either legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, then dependent upon him, the expences requiſite to a pro- 
viſion for one infant, and from a preſumptive father of ſome 
opulence, who once intended “ to have liberally provided” for 
it, would be confidered as ſmall; tho' in another point of view, 
it muſt be acknowledged, they were far from being inconſidera- 
ble, and as far from being deemed ſuch by him, through whoſe 
perfidy they had been incurred. As to the vain-glorious narra- 
tive of his liberality to his ſon abroad, or to perſons at home, I 
cannot help aſking, Where are the vouchers? A man that has 
fo viſibly tranſgrefied truth in calumuiating another, may very 
juſtly be ſuſpected of doing the ſame when writing a panegyric 
upon himſelf, But, admitting both the meritorious facts he has 
urged in his defence; is it not evident, that, in thouſands of in- 
ſtances, men, through PRIDE, or a dread of legal application, 
without one ſpark ot real generoſity, have been known to provide 
for an illegitimate n, when the unfortunate mother has been 
thrown upon the world with the loſs of her virtue and her cha- 
racter, unheeded by the wretches who have been acceſſary to the 
deſtruction of both, and all the long train of miſeries that often 
enſue. The Colonel has told us much about his * fortune” 
abroad, as far as the ſon was concerned; but has not given us 
the hiſtory of the poor mother, whom he ruined. Hiatus valde 
deflendus ! Silence on this head creates ſuſpicion. Perhaps, he 
thinks, like a late nobleman, whoſe poſthumous letters betray 
principles of the moſt abandoned nature, that the ruin of the poor 
female was but “ a frifling injury, and that a compenſation pro- 
portioned to ſuch a file, was not worth the mentioning. If fo, 
I would have theſe, men of gallantry for once know, that an in- 
jury, which implies the loſs of virtue and character, and that has 
been often followed by proſtitution, deſperation, and the ruin of 
ſoul and body, is, however, one of thoſe ies, which, if repeat- 
| | P ed: 
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ed and unrepented of, will expoſe them to an awful ſcrutiny 
before a future tribunal; that their whole fortune would not be 
an adequate recompence for what they eſteem a trifle; and that 
their pretenſions to generoſity, when the object of their feduc- 
tion is deſerted and diſcarded, are as 1ll-founded as their claims to 
honor and religion —ir they make any. As to the,pther branch 
of the Colonel's boaſted liberality, it is well known that the pe- 
culiarity of a man's early connections may ſuggeſt obvious reaſons 
for a little oſtentation on that head, where the ſoul is void of 
every principle of real generoſity, as of real chaſtity. But for fear 
of imputations of an illiberal intention to inveſtigate a hiſtory 
that does not concern a. man's moral character, Iwill even wave 
the obſervation. Let the adminiſtrators of the late Major F R, 
then, determine, how far the Colonel's hiſtory of his own libera- 
lity deſerves credit. For my part, I will not ſcruple to ſay, it a 
man's pretenſions are to ſtand, or be invalidated by his actions, 
let ſuch generoſity, and ſuch hatred of avarice as the Colonel's 
be baniſhed as ſoon as poſſible, to thoſe regions of guilt, . where 
men ſeduce without mercy, and plunder without reſtitution. 


IX. I now come to that circumſtance, which, of all others, has 
tended moſt to the impeachment of the Colonel's reputation, as a 
man of honor and veracity, and that has ſtood as an inſurmount- 
able bar in the way of every other defence, he has attempted to 
make; I mean the teſtimony of Dr. Os N *. It is worthy of 
particular remark, that when the Colonel diſcloſed the hiſtory of 
Miſs F—x's misfortune to her guardian, and he (the guardian) 
inquired what reaſons led the Colonel to ſuppoſe his footman to 
have ruined her, he attributed his ſuſpicions ey to the circum- 
ſtances of the footman's having been teen ſaluting her, and once 
wiſhing her a good night at the foot of the ſtairs. Theſe, and 
theſe alone, were the mighty proofs, on which he reſted his per- 


* Sce the Preface to © SxpVcriox, a Poem,“ Page 7, 
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fidious accuſations ; proofs, which, when compared with the con- 
fuſion of the raan that brought them, were eſteemed as indire& 
evidences of that perſonal guilt which he withed to ſhift on ano- 
ther. But he never made the leaſt reference to Dr. Os N's 
teſtimony, in his interview with Mr. Da VEIL. This was an 
after-thought. When he found himſelf hard preſſed, by a variety 
of circumſtances, inauſpicious to his cauſe, and perceived the cur- 
rent of popular opinion to run ſtrong againſt him ; to give a de- 
ciſive turn to the ſcale, he declared that Dr. Os N told him, 
that the young Lady confeſſed to the Doctor, in the hour of her 
extremity, that the footman was the father of the child. A pro- 
vidential circumſtance brought out the truth on this head, and 
convicted the Colonel of having forged a teſtimony to criminate 
the innocent. And leſt any perſon ſhould entertain a doubt of 
the validity of this charge, the following is the declaration of Dr. 
Os N, under his own hand, © I do MosT $0LEMNLY DE- 
<« CLARE, that Miſs F, never directly or indirectly, made 
© ANY confeſſion to me, of any kind.“ 


Ar rs he had been driven from one ſubterfuge, lo! that in- 
ventive fancy of his, that teems with fiction, has helped him to 
weapons ſimilar in fallacy and guilt. He fays, p. 12, that he 


had no doubt that the Doctor was the perſon who. brought him 


* notice of her confeſſion.” And though now he pleads defect of 
memory on that head, yet he has not quoted, or attempted to 
quote, any other authority, either primary or ſecondary. Had 
any perſon in the houſe where the young Lady lay in, commu- 
nicated the report of that confeſſion,” which he pretends to 
have been informed of, would not a little i inquiry —— ſufficed to 
aſcertain the informant? He urges that the error of his memory 
cannot be * looked upon as a proof, that the confeſſion itſelf 
was never made.“ This is a begging of the queſtion. Circum- 
ſtanced as the Colonel was, critical as the ſituation of the young 
Lady, and ſtriking as the whole ſcene of her misfortune, * 
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have been, any man's memory, upon ſuch an occaſion, muft 
have been powerfully impreſſed with an idea of every occurrence, 
eſpecially with that of a perſon bringing him an account of the 
- confellion” alluded to. That part of his apology, therefore, 
which begs the queſtion, can have no credit with any man of 
ordinary diſcernment. And, tho” it be admitted that an error of 
memory, as far as Dr. Os N's teſtimony was concerned, is 
no proof that the confeffion itſelf was never made, yet the Co- 
lonel's total ſilence reſpecting any other authority, is an implicit 
proof that it never was. For, as very few perſons attended Miſs 
F R in her illneſs, it is very extraordinary, that during his 
viſit to the metropolis, where his pamphlet was written, he did 
not inquire after the real bearer of the meſſage about the © confeſ- 
<« ſion, and though miſtaken, as he pretends, reſpecting the 
Doctor, endeavour to determine a fact which he was bound, if 
poſſible, to eſtabliſh, His omiſſion on this point of ſuch conſe- 
quence, requires no comment. He calls it indeed, a trivial 
<« particular.” But let any man judge, when one teſtimony has 
been proved to be ſpurious, and the cauſe it was adduced to aſſiſt, 
ſtill ſtands unſupported by any other, but that of the Colonel's own 
bare aſſertion, ſo often convicted before of want of truth, whe- 


ther ſuch a ſituation can be trivial to a perſon, whoſe veracity 
and honor are viſibly at ſtake. 


He ſeems reluctant to give up Dr. Os—x's teſtimony, though | 
he cannot bend it fully to his purpoſe. He ſays, p. 12. © he is 


free to own, that he ſuſpects the Doctor may guide himſelf in 


this buſineſs by profeſſional prudence, as deeming it incumbent 
on him to avoid appearing as an evidence in certain cafes, upon 


„ the ſame principle that the Father Confeſſor refuſes to reveal the 


« ſecret of his penitent.” The indecency and inſolence of this 
inſinuation, have no parallel. Had Dr. Os N ever commu- 
nicated the intelligence aſcribed to him, ſurely profeſſional pru- 
dence muſt have dictated the expediency of being uniform in his 


teſtimony 3: 
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teſcimony ; and to inſinuate, that a gentleman of his eſtabliſhed 
reputation, and approved humanity, would deviate from Truth, 
to avoid . appearing as an evidence” in a caſe that could not, in 
its nature or conſequences, turn out prejudicial; to the intereſts of 
his profeſſion or character, is an imputation worthy only of the 
hand that held the pen of CAL Nx.“ But it may be a ſufficient 
conſolation to the Doctor, to be aſſured, that all the gentlemen, 

who have been made acquainted with the part he has taken in this 
buſineſs, give him the moſt ample credit for the truth of his own 
aſſertion, + that it is not in the poſſibility of the moſt fertile ima- 
„ gination to attribute his conduct to any other than the pureſt 
„ motives.” Still the Colonel appears unwilling to relinquiſh his 
falſe claim to Dr. Os——N's teſtimony. And to make his re- 
preſentations as plauſible as he could, ariſing from the Doctor's 
ſuppoſed dread of appearing as an evidence, he makes that gentle- 


man ſay, that he would not have his name brought into a 


court of juſtice on a buſineſs of that nature, for ten thouſand 
pounds.“ But, to give the deciſive blow to this laſt effort of 
Calumny, hunted out of all its former ſubterfuges, I have autho- 
rity to contradict the above miſrepreſented declaration, from the 
pen of Dr. Os — x himſelf. ; That gentleman ſays, I muſt 


„ have been moſt unfortunate in my manner and expreſſion, if 


&« Col. W. underſtood that muy objection to going into a court 


« gf juſtice had the. /ighteft relation to myſelf. It could have a re- 
« ference” ony, to the two parties; to both of whom, but onz 
* eſpecially, I might think it worth. any price to avoid ſuch diſcuſ- 
* ſion; for myſelf,. I can only ſay, that inſtead, of giving ten 
* thouſand pounds, I would not give the ten thouſandth part of 
a farthing to, ſecrete from the world, any, or every, circum- 
45 ſtance I am acquainted with *.“ Then follows the Doctor's 


* This, and all the preceding teſtimonies EDS; Dr. Os — x, are extracts from one and 
the ſame letter. With an impartiality and politeneſs that do that | gentleman great honor, 
he cloſed it with the tollewing liberal permiſſion : - So much of this letter as relates to the 
4 7 guetions propoſed, I can — no objection to your uling 1 in ANY MANNER you think 


proper.“ 
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folemn declaration, of his having never received any confeſſion 
from Miſs F R, either directly or indirectly, of any kind, — 
And thus, every evidence brought from this quarter, by Col. W. 


with a view either to exculpate himſelf, or vilify an unfortunate 
young Lady, hath, upon examination, effected the very reverſe 


of his injurious purpoſe. His moſt pointed: and beſt directed = 


rows from the quiver of © CALUMNY,"” have miſſed the object of 
their malicious aim, and have rebounded upon the fabricator 
of them, with ſuch poignancy, as to leave his character bleeding 
to death, in the opinion of every man, who loves virtue, and re- 
veres truth. Will he again plead that his * memory muſt have miſ- 
led him?“ So inadequate an apology muſt only expoſe the guilt, 
it is deſign'd to extenuate. Tt is incredible, that a man could 
have forgotten, upon ſuch an occaſion as that already deſcribed, 
who was the bearer of the intelligence, of which he fallly re- 
ported Dr. Os x to have been the author. And, it is impoſ- 
ſible, if any ſuch . confeſſion?” of the young lady had ever been 
made and reported to him dy any other perſon, that an innocent 
man would neglect to find out the real intelligencer. But will 
he fly to ſimilar evaſious reſpecting the detected fallacy and cru- 
elty of his other teſtimonies and appeals To do ſo, in any of 
thoſe caſes, will. abundantly evince, as it does i in the preſent, that 
the plea of an erroneous memory, is one, amongſt the many 
convenient coverts, that an abandoned heart will fly to, from 


the light of truth, and the force of conviction. Indeed the ve- 


ry ingenious apologiſt that penned the Colonel's pamphlet for 
him, is bold enough to frame the groſſeſt ſubterfuges 1 imagi- 
nable. He ſays, p. 11, * it does not even in the leaft ſignify, 


Whether ſuch deletion had ever been made or mentioned.” No? 


Tho' Col. W. poſitively aſerted it to have been made, and by 
Dr. Os N too? Does it not in the leaſt fignify” whether 
Col. W. deviates. from truth, in a two-fold * pd or not? Or, 


whether his character be reſcued from imputations of double Joo 
or tall under them.? But he does not ſtop here, With equal: 
boldneſs,., 
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boldneſs, and illiberality, both of ſentiment and language, he 
ſays, that the teſtimony of Dr. Qs N is a meer chip in por- 
ridge. Without ſtaying to expoſe the coarſeneſs of thoſe culi- 
nary ideas, with which this writer's head ſeems ſo amply ſtuffed, 


I appeal to all who know the profeſſional reputation of that gen- 1 


tleman, and indeed to all who do not, but have entered into the 
debate, whether the Doctor's teſtimony, 3 15 not- a ww in the 
heart of the Colonel's infamous cauſe. 


Thus have I examined; and, I hope, confuted all that is material 
in the Colonel's pamphlet. Let the world judge now, Whether 
the SEDUCER has been convicted on his own evidence, or not. 
For my own part, though I might not chooſe to expreſs myſelf 


in ſuch terms as one did, who declared, He as firmly believed 


e the Colonel to be guilty, as he did, that there was a Gop;“ 
Yet I cannot help ſaying, that the ſtrong. perſuaſions which I 
adopted on that head, when J penned the Preface to my Poem, 


have been made ſtill ſtronger, if poſſible, and more deeply riveted 


by the Colonel's defence. As for the two or three laſt pages of 
„ CALUMNY,” they relate to a narrative” which I never faw ;. 
of which the young Lady's guardian was the author. This 
„narrative, it ſeems, has luchily fallen into the Colonel's- 
„ hands ;” where it will, probably remain very ſecure from the 
eye of the public. The references to it are few, and the parts of. 
it that are controverted, are of little moment. We have but one 
quotation from the whole of it which relates to the SEDucEeR's- 
terrified exclamation,* upon the diſcovery-of Miſs EF—R's ſituation. 


I cannot- help animadverting, however, on the air of faſtidi- 
ouſneſs, with which the author of CaLumny” makes his con- 


- eluſive appeal to the inhabitants of Shrewſbury.. He does not 


* He ſays, THAT is © ſedulouſly omitted” in my Preface, from an apprehenſion of its 
entangling us in a dilemma, But he is miſtaken; I had not heard of the Colonel's excla- 
mation at the time I penned that Preface, And I cannot argue now upon what I huve” 
only from the miſrepreſenting pen of Calumny. Let me ſee the narrative, and then 
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«with to juſtify himſelf” he ſays, page 26, to thoſe coffee and 
e tea-drinking judges in S——-y, who in their new-adopted 
<« phraſe have made up their minds, or, in other words, have de- 
<« termined not to ſuffer reaſon and truth to alter their opinion.“ 
Perſons unacquainted with the true ſtate of the caſe, would infer 
from the Colonel's repreſentations, that thoſe who have formed 
a judgment reſpecting the ſubject in debate, are better qualified to 
decide on the flavor of an Indian leaf, than to inveſtigate truth, or 
exert their reaſon ; or, he would inſinuate, that ſo much time is 
dedicated to the etiquette of faſhion, and the frequent calls of 
ceremonious viſiting, they have no leiſure or inclination to 
examine his boaſted appeal. And yet, if his cauſe had been ab- 
ſtruſe and ambiguous in its evidence, methinks, the innocent 
regale of the tea-table, that tends to keep the ideas perſpicuous, 
would conſtitute thoſe who partake of it, more diſpaſſionate judges, 
than thoſe who chear their ſpirits often at the expence of their 
rational powers, by indulgences of a very pernicious quality. But, 
they have made up their mind“ upon the ſubject. That is the 
mortifying circumſtance that he regrets. It would be to him a 
matter of no moment what kind of liquid they drank, provided 
they would drink in his monſtrous impoſitions on common 
ſenſe. But it 1s greatly to their honor, that people, the firſt in 
faſhion, family, fortune, and virtue, in that town, where he 
would artfully inſinuate few judges of conſequence have arranged 
themſelves on the oppofite fide, have ſtood forth to reprobate his 
cauſe, and his defence of it. And the part they have taken is the 
effect of cloſe and deliberate ſcrutiny. ONE Gentleman in par- 
ticular, who examined the ſubje& with ſuch candor, as to admit 
the force of every fact that ſeemed to bear a favorable aſpect to the 
Colonel, and at firſt even entertained a hope of his innocence, kept 
his mind free from every prejudice ; till, at laſt, - unable to ſhut 
out the evidence of incontrovertible facts, his judgment became 
fixed, and his opinion decifive—an opinion, in point of influence, 
more formidable to the Colonel's cauſe in nhrewiburys than that 


of 


6 
of a whole town of ſuch advocates as continue the patrons of it. 
Notwithſtanding the decifion which the intereſts of truth and 
virtue obliged that gentleman to adopt ; yet, the diſintereſted, 
diſpaſſionate, and candid part he acted through the whole, intitled 
him to thanks and reſpect, even from the man, whoſe. cauſe he 
could not in conſcience abet. But how ungenerous and unpolite 
was the requital !' A premeditated and perſonal inſult ! And 
complicated with ſo many aggravations, that I am perſuaded there 
is not a Gentleman in Shrewtbury that would not think himſelf 
inſulted, in the indignity offered to one ſo univerſally and deſery- 


edly reſpected. If ColoNEL Winwood and his junto of Coun- 
ſellors had deliberated for a whole year, on the moſt likely cir- 
cumſtance to bring contempt upon themſelves, and to excite in- 
dignation againſt their cauſe, they could not have fixed on a fact 
Quos Jupiter vult perdere, prius de- 


more to their purpoſe. 
mentat! 


In the ſtyle of ſome modern Nimrod, the Colonel threatens to 
% unkenne!” his enemies, and, having laid afide his pen, to 
« make uſe of other weapons.” Indeed the weapons he has 


hitherto uſed, have been ſo incongruous with the pretenſions of a 


man of common truth and honor, that the. ſooner he changes 
them, the better. It is poſſible this menace may be held out in 


terrorem only to the. ſeveral authors, whom he. with the pen of 


« CALUMNY” in his hand, has, with unparalleled modelty, ſtyled. 
the paultry tribe of pragmatical poets and ſcribblers. My reaſon 


for the ſuppoſition, is, becauſe men of a certain deſcription, dread 


the point of an author's pen, more than the point of a {word ; and 


would rather ſee the blood drawn from their veins, than behold- 
the characters of truth drawn on paper, that decypher their vil- 


lanies, and portray their real character. Among thoſe, however, 


who have not been intimidated, I profeſs myſelf one; and I 
believe, this reply, in the face of all the Colonel's manoeuvres, . 
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is ſome ſinall-proof of ſteadineſs in a cauſe, which I am more and 


more convinced is the cauſe of truth and virtue. As for his often- 


tatious courage in ſending challenges, it would be eaſy, not only 
to demonſtrate, that duelling is abſolutely indefenſible on Chriſtian 


principles, and that the practice of it is repugnant to the laws of 


reaſon and of Gop; but alſo to ſhew, that there is more genuine 
heroiſm in bearing an inſult, and forgiving an injury, as well as 
in daring to diflent from the falſe, though too popular maxims 
on which duelling is founded, than in that ſinful preſumption, and 
{pirit of revenge, which draw two combatants together in cool 
blood, to riſque their lives for ſome trivial cauſe; as if none could 
be men of honor, and men of courage, but thoſe, who, ſooner. 
than put up with an affront, would even dare to ruth into eternity, 
and face the tribunal of heaven, in all that guilt which brings 
many a duelliſt into ſuch tremendous circumſtances. If this be 
courage, the beſt expedient for attaining to it, then, is to ſacrifice 

reaſon and religion, to the dictates of an obdurate and revengeful 
mind. But, to make ſach a ſacrifice would be at the peril of a 
man's everlaſting ſalvation. When the great Colonel Gardiner, 
in whom the Chriſtian and the ſoldier, were united, with all 
their reſpeCtive and moſt diſtinguiſhed endowments, once received 
a challenge, the meſſage he returned to the challenger, was me- 
morable, He was not afraid of fighting, but he was afraid of 
„ finnng.” And the challenger, probably knew 7hat, or he durſt. 
not have provoked an officer, who afterwards, with a peculiar 
intrepidity, nobly ſacrificed his life in the cauſe of his king and 
country. But the brave Gardiner was convinced it was a falſe 
magnanimity for a man to brave his Gop; and that he only 
was a coward who could not dare 10 live, amidit the injuries and 

calamities of life, or 1% die, in the manner appointed by Provi- 

dence. As for Cor. WINwoop, how far, in his military capa— 

pacity, he may reſemble the illuſtrious officer, I have juſt quoted, 


J will not preſume to determine. In point of Chriſtianity, Tam. 
| | ſure 


a} 
ſure the compariſon fails. For, in the temper of mind that has 
appeared to actuate him thro' the whole of this unhappy butineſs, 
and under the load of guilt that he appears to have been long and 
early in life accumulating, even by his own confeffion ; I am ſure 
he ought to be the laſt man in the world, to give another a 
chance of taking away his life &. My ardent with for him is, that 


he may weigh the force of this awful conſideration before it be 
too late, | 


As for any, who, after the preceding ſtatement of facts and 
arguments, may yet think him innocent, I can only fay, let 
them produce teſtimonies equally ſtrong, to ſupport their opinion, 
and we ſhall give it ſome credit. If they decline this, their opi- 
nion is not worth hearing. Some, perhaps, may ſtill be deter- 
mined to defend him, becauſe they defended him before. Theſe, 
inacceſſible to conviction, can never deſert a track to which they 
have been habituated; and to reaſon with them, would be like an 
attempt to give tractability to @ mule. Some allowance, it muſt 
be acknowledged, is due, to the influence of connections, 
and the effect of relationſhip. But none can be allowed to thoſe, 
who, in BOLD defiance of common ſenſe, argue, that the inno- 
cence of a man's cauſe, is perfectly compatible with the groſſeſt 
deviations from honor and veracity, in the defence of it. One 
would as ſoon exhauſt time in reaſoning againſt the compatibility 
of light and darkneſs, as ſpend one drop of ink in proving, that 
a cauſe cannot be good, that is defended by methods in their 
nature indefenſible. A very few, perhaps may ſtill feel for a 
Seducer, from motives that require no other explanation, than 
that profligacy will always ſympathize with itſelf, when detected 


* When Cæſar received a challenge from Anthony, to engage him in ſingle combat, he 
very calmly an{wered the bearer of the meſſage, If Anthony is wEARY of his life, tell 
„hun, there are other ways to death, beſides the point of my ſword,” 
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in a congenial character. Proximus ardet Ucalegon. And, as for 
thoſe, who join in the voice of condemnation, and yet practice 
themſelves what they reprobate in another ; who ſeem to admire 
the excellence of virtue, and to drop a tear over injured inno- 
cence, while they waund the one, and efface the beauty of the 


other, in their own. conduct, their inconfiftency it too groſs to 
need a comment. 


VraTvs LAUDATUR ET ALGET.. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


HE Colonel brought on his cauſe in the Court of King's-- 
Bench, as mentioned in page 11, of this pamphlet: but 

the rule was diſcharged with coſts. —The proſecution was com- 
menced in malice, and.ended. in diſappointment. And thus he 
has been left once more to WRMAAT HIMSELF WITH HIS OWN 
*© CONFUSION AS WITH. A CLOAK.” ' ; 


As it may be ſome entertainment, perbaps, to the reader, to fee 
the advertifement lately inſerted in the Shrewſbury Chronicle, by 
the Colonel, and my antidote which confronted it, on one and 
the ſame day, I have, therefore, fubjoined them. 


Gn 0 7 


Reward of FIFTY: GUINEAS. 


«© Whereas the Writer of a falſe and fcurrilous Libel, entitled 


« SEDUCTION, hath continued to ſecret himſelf beyond the 
Time allowed him by Colonel Ralph Winwood, in a public 


„Notice given, for his diſcovering. himſelf; The ſaid Colonel 


„Winwood doth hereby promiſe, that any Perſon or Perſons 
who ſhall, before the Commencement of Hilary Term next 


<< enſuing, or the 2oth of January next, give ſuch Information as 


<< ſhall ſuffice to legally convict the Author or Authors of that faid: 


« ſcurrilous Publication; the Perſon or Perſons ſo informing, ſhall- 


receive a Reward of FIFTY GUINEAS, immediately after ſuch 
« * legal Conviction - 
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« Whereas © CoLoner Raren Wixwoon,” has, by public 
* Advertiſement, offered a reward of Fifty Guineas, to any perſon 
* who ſhall tilcover and aſcertain the Author of a Poem entitled 
* SEDUCTION, &c.” the AUTHOR HIMSELF begs Leave to inform 
* the Col. that if he will depoſit the Sum of Fifty Guineas in the 
„Hands of John Flint, Eſq; Mayor of Shrewſbury, to be dif- 
* poſed of as the Author of that Poem {hall think fit; that if the 
« ſaid Col. intvod will, likewiſe, promiſe to decline att Proſecu- 
„tion of Printers, Bookſellers, &c. and make the Author of 
« SEDUCTION, a Poem, ' the ſole Object of his impotent Indignation; 
« that if the ſaid Col. Winwood will, moreover engage, ſhould he 
ce be determined to commence a Proſecution, that he will bring 
on the Trial at the Aſſizes for the County of Salop, and only 
there; and, laſtly, that if the ſaid Col. Jinwood, will promiſe 
eto develope the Myiter of a cruel Pamphlet juſtly ſtyled Calumny,' 
« that the Public may ſee to whoſe mercenary Pen they are in- 


« debted for one of the moſt indecent and libellous Publications, 


«© that, perhaps, on the ſame Subject, ever aw the Light; and 
that they may have an Opportunity of judging who has the 
greater Reaſon to be aſhamed of his Name, the Man that has 
e Joaded the Character of an injured rr en with the fouleſt 
« and moſt undeſerved Aſperſions, or he Who hath vindicated and 
« ſhall continue to vindicate that Character againſt the' Calumni- 
e ations of Col. WYinwood and his few Aﬀociates ;—that if the 
« ſaid Col. Yinwood will acquieſce in, and, under his own Hand, 
e agree to, all and every of the preceding Propoſitions, in that 
„ Caſe, the Author of SREDVC TIN, a Poem, promiſes,” that he 
66 Me avow, by Name, a Publication, which he is more than ever 
perſuaded, ſtates Facts founded in Truth, and which the Colone/'s 
a « Pamphlet ſo far from invalidating, has tended in the Opinien 


« of 


_— 
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«© of the Public, only to confirm; and that, indifferent to all the 
Threats of the Colone! and all his Auxiliaries in Writing and 
e fighting, the Author of the before- mentioned Poem will pro- 
<« ceed to vindicate © Injured Innocence, and, upon the Conditions 
&« above recited, will neither be afraid nor athamed to ſubmit it to 
ebe determined by a Court of Judicature, whether he is juſtly 
„ chargeable with having written a Libel, (which, according to 
the definition given in our Law-books, 1s © a falſe, ſcandalous, 
* and malicious Publication,) merely becauſe he has laid open a 


Scene of Villainy, and told THE TRUTH reſpectiag the Author 


« of it.“ 


N. B. If the reader would wiſh to ſee ſome ſevere, but juſt and 
ſenſible ſtrictures on the Colonel's cauſe, that have appeared in the 
-public papers, and that do honor to the humanity of the reſpec- 
tive authors ; I beg leave to refer him to the Shrewſbury Chronicle 
for Dec. 14, 21, 28, 1782 ; and for Jan. 4, Feb. 15, 1783. 
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